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The Week. 
" becca ri xt e 

THE last of the squabbles arising out of the elections seems to have 
disappeared from the newspapers, and the journalistic as well as the 
political world is at this moment in the enjoyment of most extraordi- 
nary peace. There has not been a new President for a long time who 
has seemed to command so much respect from friends and foes as 
Grant. The Copperhead papers have either taken to praising him or 
letting him alone. The stolen tea-set and Shetland pony, and the 
proceeds of the cotton frauds, and the street drunkenness, all seem to 
be buried in oblivion. The worst charge we have seen against him of 
late is that he went to see a pantomime. His atrocious conduct in at- 
tending the Evarts dinner has, so far as we know, passed without no- 
tice. Even Wendell Phillips seems to feel the gracious influence of the 
time, and talks of Grant as of one from whom it were still possible to ex- 
pect something good. He even finds that Grant may yet cover himself 
with glory, and proposes to pay the bonds in gold and issue a new loan 
at a low rate of interest, based on honor and fair dealing. But then he 
shows that his feet do not often lead him into the devious ways of the 
economists, for he produces a little plan of taxation which we fear will 
not “take” outside the Anti-Slavery Association. He wants to have 
capital made to pay off the national debt and labor allowed to go free ; 
but he surely ought to know that these schemes of putting the public 
burdens on the rich and holding the poor harmless occupy vary much 
the same position in political economy that the squaring of the cir- 
cle occupies in mathematics and perpetual motion in mechanics. 
You cannot put any tax on capital that labor won’t feel; and nothing 
can be more mischievous than telling poor men, as Mr. Phillips is do- 
ing, that the thing is possible, or, if possible, expedient. 


We have in another column endeavored to make plain the nature and | 


extent of the recent enormous fraudsin Wall Street. When it is remem- 
bered that some of the leading “ financiers’”—men, too, foremost in 
works of charity—are to be found amongst the ringleaders in this 
tremendous swindle, and in corrupting the judges in support of 
the swindle, and that several of the banks have aided and abetted 
in it, and that it was continued through two long weeks without 
shame or pause, in the presence of an indignant and astounded pub- 


lic, it will be admitted that it is a social phenomenon of no ordi-| fall a little behind their companion. Suddenly the father hears a 
nary importance. There is nothing local about it either. However | volley, and, turning, sees that his son and Crossland have fallen from 
unimportant New York city may be politically, it is unquestionably | their horses, He hurries on to the town of Tuscaloosa to inform the 


‘the commercial capital of the country, and the commercial honesty 
of the country is not likely to remain very long much above the 
standard in use here. The Erie conspirators are not the products 
of the foreign vote; they are the products of decaying morality—a 
morality which is careful only about one small spot in the character. 
Every one of these rogues has a “main question” on which he is 
“sound” as a bell. With some it is the education of the young; with 
others, foreign missions ; with others, negro suffrage. In fact, there is 
not one of them who will not adopt any “ main question” you please, 
|provided you let him indulge freely in his “ partickler wanity,” as 
Sam Weller said. But no sociologist can successfully study these 
occurrences in the commercial world apart from “ Butlerism ” in poli- 
tics. They are both branches of the same tree. One Butlerite—an 
_active and prominent Republican—announced during the past week, 
in the New York Tribune, that “any person the rebels hated for ser- 
vices during the rebellion would do for him.” In other words, on 
receiving proof of this, he asks no more. Yet one has constantly to 


listen to these disciples talking of “the purification of our politics.” 


Governor Powell Clayton, of Arkansas, has issued his private pro- 
clamation to the county officers, to the effect that the Northern elec- 
{tions have shown that reconstruction must stand, and that as for 
Arkansas she needs no outside help to maintain her present constitu- 
tion, but can do it herself with her own troops. He therefore urges it 
on the sheriffs to see that their authority is respected, and to that end 
| advises the immediate organizatjon of the reserved militia. He keeps 
| still under martial law the southern counties in which the wide- 
‘spread disorders of some months ago took place. On the 11th of 
{the month a small fight took place at Sevier between a battalion of 
ithe State troops and “a body of Ku-Klux,” in which the latter 
| were defeated, with a loss of twenty or thirty in killed, wounded, and 
| prisoners, It now looks very much as if the Arkansians would have a 
state of things in their country very similar to that which exists in 
Tennessee, the Unionists holding their own pretty well, but there being 
‘plenty of neighborhood hostilities and local disturbances and single 
assassinatiens. The troubles in the Southwest are by no means confined 
| to Arkansas. The Homer (Louisiana) J/iad, a Republican newspaper, 
| having been too free in its expressions of opinion, its printing-office was 
sacked by a mob, and much more effectually * cleaned out” than when 
_ it was first broken into a few weeks since. It is an instance of the in- 
| fluence of “ the craft ” feeling overpowering political feeling that the 
‘conservative “shop over the way” allowed the “ seallawag who edits the 
| Iliad” to use its press and type, in order that he might, before he left 
‘the town, announce the destruction of his office, and his determination 
‘to return at some future time and see if he could not say what he liked 
‘in Louisiana, The office of the Rapides 7ribune, also, was destroyed 
on the 15th instant, and in that case, too, the assault was the second 
that had been made. , 





From Alabama we get accounts of a roadside attack on two 
Republican members of the Legislature. It seems to have been 
a capita! illustration of this peculiar variety of rural murder, which 
‘has always, both before the war and since, flourished luxuriantly 
‘in the South. Mr. Crossland, his fellow-member of the Legisla- 
jture, Mr. Bronson, and Mr. Bronson’s father, ride toward Mont- 
| gomery. They reach a certain swamp, Gipsey Creek’s swamp, in 
'Tuscaloosa County, and the younger Bronson and Mr. Crossland 
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authorities, and, having done so, is about to return to bury young Bron- 
son, but the town officers tell him that it will not be safe for him to do 
so— against the sentiments of our people, sir,” probably. As for the 
rest of the South, there is nothing to say, except that the excellent 
Radical politicians of Florida are still honoring their party and them- 
selves; that Georgia and South Carolina accept the situation with a 
good deal of apparent equanimity ; and that in Virginia an agitator of 
the first class, H. Rives Pollard, has been killed in the street, because 
of a scurrilous article, which, by the way, he did not write. It is not 
surprising, we suppose, that he had three pistols on his person when 
he was murdered. 


The female suffrage movement has received a new impetus during 
the week by the formation of a “ New England Woman’s Suffrage As- 
sociation,’ by a convention which has sat for some days in Boston. 
There was nothing remarkable about the convention, however, except 
the appearance on the scene of some new and able advocates. But 
the speaking was not good; in fact, if we may judge from the reports, 
it was poor; and the argumentation rather thin. The preamble to the 
resolutions’ contained the assumption, which ought not in these days 
to be found in any political document, that human beings in society 
have certain “inalienable rights ”--such as the rights of life, liberty, 
and property. There are no such rights known in any civilized 
community, never have been, and never will be. If there were, we 
could neither force a man to serve in the army, put him in prison for 
crime, or levy on his property for taxes. We do all three things; 
and the right of doing them is essential to the existence of a civil- 
ized state. All agitations which have for their object the persuasion 
of the public are injured by being saddled with these empty and 
utterly useless generalities. The report of the committee on a consti- 
tution and organization was, however, a very practical document ; 
the first section putting woman’s suffrage on ground on which it can 
be successfully defended, and on which Mr. James Freeman Clarke 
urged it—that of expediency—which in politics is worth all the 
“inalienable rights” ever romanced about. Women ought to vote 
because they and the country would be the better of their voting, and 
for no other reason. Whether they have an “inalienable right” to vote, 
nobody knows or can learn except through dreams and visions. It 
hardly reflected credit on the chairman, or helped the cause, that a 
notorious lunatic was twice allowed to address the meeting for its 
amusement, Mrs, Julia Ward Howe did good service in “ deprecat- 
ing the war on males” as unnecessary, if not cruel, 
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| perfect propriety till they got a fair casus belli, 
| hostess serving their coffee in tin mugs instead of crockery-ware. 





Judge Barnard says that he has been subjected to great annoyance 
by writers in the newspapers, who now, for eleven years and more, | 
have been bringing against him all sorts of accusations. Hitherto he | 
has refrained from noticing them, but now, if a grand jury will aid | 
him, he will ferret out his traducers and bring them to justice. As a| 
general thing, it is better, perhaps, to let one’s life refute the slanderer | 
and backbiter; but, on the whole, we think the judge is to be par- 
doned for departing 1 in this instance from his usual custom. He him- | 
self is persuaded that he has arrived “ at a period of life when his use- | 
fuiness is impaired by such charges.” That may be open to question, | 
perhaps. However, it is not unnatural that a man’s feelings should get | 
the better of his judgment when it is openly said by his enemies that | 
he is worth five millions ; that he has at one time and another pos- | 
sessed shares in stocks of various kinds; that he has not been so vigi- | 
lant as he might have been in preventing election frauds, As the jury | 
did not need to be told, the judge had never, he said, owned a single | 
share of any kind; and he is so far from being wealthy that he is de- 
pendent for the means of subsistence on the charity of his wife and 
his stipend as a judge. Dignity is well enough in its way, but it is 
almost too much to ask human nature to put up in silence for much 
more than eleven years with such allegations against his character as_ 
those just mentioned; or such as this, that he has bought and sold 
voters; or this, that he has manufactured fraudulent naturalization 
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a the bench by almost inconceivable insolence and the most 
cynical contempt for all decency. 





General Sherman has made a long report on Indian affairs, which is 
not particularly encouraging. The troops, it appears, can effect little 
or nothing against the Indians in summer, because, grass being plenty, 
their ponies strong and hardy, and the Indians’ knowledge of the 
country perfect, it is impossible to catch them. Moreover, the origin 
of an Indian war is almost always unknown, and it is, therefore, almost 
impossible to take precautions against an outbreak. The white popu- 
lation is scattered over such an immense area, and touches the Indians at 
so many remote points, that nobody can tell where, when, or how the col- 
lisions take place which bring on hostilities, and the Indians never 
declare war or make complaints before beginning to slay and 
plunder. Besides ail this, there does not seem to be any possible 
modus vivendi between them and the whites. They cannot have what 
they want in the way of hunting-grounds without staying the march 
of colonization on the plains; so there is nothing for it but to gather 
them up by force and shut them up in reservations, to be supported by 
Government, or else to kill them. Either is difficult. Whether we want 
to exterminate them or plant them on a reservation, we have first to 
catch them, and this, it seems, must be done in winter, when they are 
collected in villages, if at all. Sheridan is now starting after them for 
this purpose, and will probably destroy a great deal of their stores and 
villages, and send them out to perish on the plains. Mr. Paul Janet, 
the well-known French metaphysician, has recently been arguing ably, 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes, in support of the moral unity of the 
human race, and of an absolute moral sense, existent in all ages and 
more or less clearly apprehended by every race. Some of his illus- 
trations drawn from the history or manners of savages are singular 
and interesting. The Indian outbreaks on the plains would furnish some 
others, and more comical ones. Though the Indians do not declare war, 
they hardly ever begin to ravage without offering some show of moral 
justification of their conduct. For instance, they entered a settler’s 
house peaceably at the beginning of the present outbreak, clearly with 
the intention of burning it and killing the inmates, but behaved with 
which consisted in their 
This 
satisfied their moral sense, und they forthwith began to ply the hatchet 
and the torch. 





The truth about the condition of the Alabama negotiations is 
out at last. Mr. Reverdy Johnson and Lord Stanley have per- 
sistently given out in ther late after-dinner speeches that the whole 
controversy was as good as settled; that all important points had been 
, agreed on, and that it only remained to deal with the details. This 
was followed up by an announcement in the London Times that it had 
been determined to refer the whole matter to a mixed commission, 
with the King of Prussia as arbitrator to decide points on which the 
commissioners could not agree, which, it appears, is true. It is now 
declared, however, in Washington, that Mr. Johnson has not been 


| authorized to agree to refer anything to arbitration, and that, if the 


| commission sits, it will simply be to hear and pass upon claims on 
both sides for damages, English liability for Alabama damages being 
previously admitted. There is not much likelihood that the Senate 
will confirm Mr. Johnson’s convention, whatever Mr. Seward may 
think of it. It is very difficult to extract anything definite enough to 
_be called either truth or falsehood from Mr. Johnson’s speeches. He 
‘still continues them. 





The great diorama known as the “ Whiskey Frauds” is still on ex- 


hibition, and the last dissolving view shows Belknap, the defaulting ex- 


paymaster of the navy and ex-special Treasury agent, as well as Mr. 
Fullerton, a counsel learned in the law, also recently employed by the 
Government in bringing the wickedness of the whiskey world to 
light, under indictment for conspiracy to extort money. Up to this 
point there has been something strangely oriental about the whole 
business; but now it begins to have a cold, hard, western look. The 





papers by the thousand, or that he has abetted a scheme of kidnapping criminals, it is now to be hoped, will be brought to justice and get 
one of the suitors in his court, or has solicited and taken bribes, or has | their deserts. It seems to be the most natural thing in the world for 
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a “civil servant” under the present régime to rob right and left; and 
when he finds nobody else to rob he robs his own colleagues, as in the 


present case. 





It is not perfectly easy to make out the exact degrees of blame to 
apportion to Lopez and to Mr. Washburn in the Paraguayan difficulty, 
and there is little reason to say anything about it at present, for we 
shall not have a full and fair presentation of the facts till our squadron 
collects them. Mr. James Watson Webb is not likely to give it to us; 
and people who have read Mr. Washburn’s letters are not going to look 
to him for it; and the newspapers seem to be talking without knowing 
very clearly what they are talking about. One thing seems to be clear, 
and that is, that, whether Mr. Washburn is an honest man, or has been 
selling himself and his flag to the revolutionists; whether he was or 
was not engaged in one or more conspiracies against the dictator, he 
at least made a bad failure in respect of that neutrality between 
Paraguay and her enemies which it was a principal duty of his, as our 
minister, to maintain. Moreover, he has not succeeded, since he lee- 
came a voluminous public character, in persuading anybody that he is 
a man of sense, whatever his character for integrity may be. 





Mr. Gladstone’s overthrow in South Lancashire was something for |- 


which the Liberals were hardly prepared. It is a county to be sure, and 
in all counties the territorial interest is strong, but it is a manufactur- 
ing county. He will, of course, be returned elsewhere ; there is always 
some member patriotic enough to make way for the party leader when 
all else fails. He is, however, doing what appears to be a foolish thing 
in publishing a pamphlet to explain his change of opinions touching 
Church establishments. There is really nothing wonderful in a man’s 
thinking differently on any subject at fifty-five from what he thought 
at thirty, especially on a subject like this, on which the current of 
popular thought everywhere has changed so much. But we presume 
no explanation of a change of opinion is ever thoroughly satisfactory. 
Nobody’s mental processes look well when they are closely analyzed, 
especially when they are analyzed by himself; and there is in all 
changes of opinion an implied confession of fallibility which people 
do not notice if you do not dwell on it; but if you talk much about 
the matter, they notice little else. 





Mr. John Stuart Mili has been defeated for Westminster, but will 
probably reappear in the House of Commons from Greenwich. This 
disaster—for so far as the Liberals are concerned it is a disaster—is due 
to a variety of causes. His views on population, which were used 
against him at the former election, have been used against him in this, 
and, perhaps owing to his being better known to the common herd of 
voters, with more effect. The charge of atheism has also been again 
brought up, and he very properly refused to refute it, on the ground that 
no voter had a right to ask what his religious opinions were, and he 
would not, even to secure his seat, encourage the practice of putting 
such questions. In fact, the putting of such questions to politicians, 
editors, and other candidates for office or popular favor, is simply like 
the old test-oaths, an ingenious device for filling all places of honor and 
profit with canting hypocrites, who would as soon be Buddhists as 
Christians if it paid aswell. Mr. Mill advised the elector who applied 
to him for information on the subject, to ask, in reply to any one who 
made the charge, in what passage of any of his works the foundation 
for it was to be found. The most potent cause of his defeat has, how- 
ever, doubtless been his support of Bradlaugh, and what has been con- 
sidered his rather too frequent interference in the canvass in other 
boroughs. Mr. Roebuck has been defeated at Sheffield, but rather, we 
fear, on account of his hostility to the trades-unionists than for being 
generally foolish and ruffianly. The working-men’s candidates have not 
been successful, the constituencies apparently caring little as yet for 
making the House of Commons “ reflect the opinions of all classes,” 
The Cable newsman solemnly announces that “two fortunate results 
are considered to have been secured [by the election]—the displace- 
ment of the Conservatives, and the acquisition of power sufficient to 
exert a decisive pressure on the House of Lords for pushing through the 
measures for the disestablishment of the Irish Church.” This informa- 
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joepee * 
_tion is actually paid for by the press here at the rate of about two dol- 
| lars a word, 


There has probably been nothing more amusing in the history of 
the Second Empire in France than the secent attempt of the Govern- 
ment, which we mentioned briefly last week, to convince the public 
that the relations of France with her neighbors are satisfactory, by means 
of three colored maps showing the political divisions of the Continent 
under the Restoration, under Louis Philippe, and under the present 
Emperor. No, 1 reveals a sad state of things—Holland and Belgium 
forming one kingdom, and Germany one confederation; No, 2 
shows Holland and Belgium divided, but Germany still intact; No. 3 
shows Holland and Belgium divided, Germany split into two, and Savoy 
and Nice annexed to France. The trick consists in the attempt to per- 
suade people by the use of two colors on a sheet of paper that the old 
German confederation was a more formidable thing than the two Ger- 
man confederations of to-day—one of them controlled by Prussia ccm- 
pletely, and the other holding its forces at Prussian disposal under a 
treaty of offensive and defensive alliance. The map, or rather three 
maps, have been hung up all over Paris—after having been anxiously 
looked for for several days—with the legend attached, La France satis- 
faite. There is also an explanation or commentary, said to be the work 
ofthe Emperor. What is most singular about the contrivance isthe con- 
tempt for the popular understanding which is revealed in it. But it 
has not succeeded, and the semi-official papers have found it nee- 
essary to deny that any importance has been attached to it in official 
quarters. 





There is little news from Spain, and doubtless will be but little 
until the Cortes meets. The monarchists and republicans are still agitat- 
ing vigorously, the weight in ability and influence being, as we inti- 
mated last week, still on the side of the former. Rumors that Prim is 
working for his own elevation to the throne are kept in circulation, 
but thus far they appear to be simply rumors. The only means we have 
of judging of their value is furnished by Prim’s character, which of 
itself goes far to refute them, for he is unquestionably a shrewd man, 
and can therefore hardly hope to seat himself permanently and 
securely on the throne, while if he aids in the accession of any royal 
personage he will be sure of the lasting gratitude of the new dynasty, 
and therefore to a high place in the government; and certainty in a 
country like Spain is a great thing. 


The King of Prussia’s speech from the throne at the opening of the 
second session of the Prussian Diet evidently shows that the prolonged 
absence of Count Bismarck from the seat of government—he is still 
rusticating at Varzin—has caused no retrogressive change in the inter- 
nal or external policy of Prussia. On the contrary, some of the features 
of the royal address seem to prognosticate a more decidedly liberal 
advance, owing perhaps to a quickening impulse exercised by the 
recent events in Spain. The way King William speaks of the Spanish 
revolution is a novelty in the history of the Hohenzollerns of this 
century. ‘“ The events in the Western Peninsula of Europe,” he says, 
“can inspire us with no other feeling but the wish and the confident 
hope that the Spanish nation may find in an independent organization 
of her affairs a guarantee for her prosperity and power.” After “ inde- 
pendent” we have, of course, to understand “ of France,” which makes 
the passage, whether read in German, in French, or in Spanish, the 
more interesting. The King mentions with approval the progress in 
“civilization and humanity evinced by the International Congress 
assembled at Geneva,” in “improving the established principles for 
the treatment of wounded warriors, and extending them to the navy.” 
The measures which he recommends to the Diet almost all reveal 
a sound reformatory spirit. Provincial and communal self-government 
is to be extended, by turning over to the respective corporations all 
that is not necessarily “linked to the guidance and care of the state 
authorities,” though “it cannot be extended to shake or break the in- 
stitutions to which Prussia is, to a great extent, indebted for her pros- 
perity, before other institutions promising vitality and success are 
created.” 
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THE ERIE SWINDLE. 
Tar Eric Railroad Company, which once more, during the last three 
weeks, has furnished the occasion and the means for very remarkable 
events, is a striking example of the evils resulting from a large bonded 
debt upon any railroad property. The interest on the mortgage bonds 
of almost any decently managed road is pretty certain to be paid, 


hence the owners of the mortgage bonds, who are in reality the prin- | 


cipal owners of the property, have little interest in its management, 
and are indeed legally excluded from all control over it. The manage- 
ment of the property thus falls to the control of those who have really 
the smallest interest at stake, At the same time, the principal portion of 
income from the property is pledged to pay the interest on the bonds, 
and on the magnitude of the then remaining balance of net income 
depends the ability of the company to pay a dividend on its share 
capital. The price of the shares in the market depends mainly upon 
the probability of their realizing a dividend to the holder, and the 
more that probability fluctuates, the more the market price of the 
stock will fluctuate. The more the price of any stock fluctuates, 
the more speculation will there be in it, and this is the reason why for 
years past Erie shares have been the most speculative stock on the list 
of the New York Stock Exchange, its price ranging at different periods 
from five dollars a share to one hundred and twenty-five dollars a share. 
As there are at the very lowest two hundred and fifty thousand shares 
of stock rightfully issued, worth at par twenty-five millions of dollars, 
the possibility of loss or gain by such great fluctuations is perfectly enor- 
mous, and the power to produce such fluctuations gives to its possessor 
the means of reaping an immense fortune ina day. According to the 
degree of honesty, economy, and skill employed in the management 
will be the probable earnings of the company, and according to its 
probable earnings will be the value of its stock. A skilful, honest, 
and economical management will cause the stock to advance; an in- 
competent, dishonest, wasteful management will cause the stock to 
decline; and it is for this power over the market price of the stock 
that the management of the Erie Railroad Company has for years past 
been sought by the most unscrupulous gamblers and rogues that the 
financial history of the world has any record of. The men who at the 
last election of directors have thus succeeded in obtaining the control 
of this enormous property have as far surpassed their last predeces- 
sors in villany as their last_predecessors had already surpassed any that 
had gone before them; and their exploits during the last few weeks 
have brought to light such helpless incompetence and pusillanimity 
on the part of leading financial men, such reckless bank management, 
such deep-seated judicial corruption, and so low a fallin the pervading 
tone of commercial morality, that the calmest spectator stands by in 
amazement and can only wonder when retribution will begin. 


On the ist day of July last the one hundred dollar shares of the 
Erie Railroad were selling for about seventy dollars a share. The 
best-informed dealers in railroad stocks and other securities very gene- 
rally believed that the abundant crops would cause largely-increased 
railroad earnings, that the election of General Grant would restore a 
feeling ef security and confidence to business, and that a large advance 
would speedily take place in the value of investments of every descrip- 
tion. Everybody was buying stocks, and there was no difficulty in sell- 
ing almost any amount of shares in all reasonabiy well-established rail- 
road enterprises. At or about this period the leading directors of the 
Erie sold large amounts of the stock of the road; sold not only the 
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| gether dishonorable, according to the prevailing Wall-Street code. But 
from this point forward their actions entitle them to the open support 
of the New York courts and to the undisguised charge of fraud from 
all honest men. 

Under the by-laws and charter of the Erie road all powers of the 
Board of Directors vest, between the meetings of the board, in the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. At the present time this committee consists of 
three of the most noted stock-jobbers in Wall Street. This Executive 
Committee, acting under the advice of one of the ablest, most unscru- 
pulous, and most designing legal counsellors of this city, and relying 
beforehand on the well-tried and fully-trusted support of the New York 
courts, undertook, without the slightest shadow of right or power, to 
make and issue fresh shares of the Erie to an amount almost doubling 
the capital stock of the company. These shares were secretly but rap- 
idly sold in Wall Street for cash, and the proceeds, supposed to amount 
to about ten millions of dollars, were thenceforth used as additional 
capital to carry on the campaign. The sale of such large amounts of 
stock naturally depressed the declining prices still further and caused 
alarm among the dealers, while the sudden appearance in the Street of 
the newly issued certificates led to an official enquiry on the part 
of the New York Stock Exchange, which was met on the part of 
the president of the company by a brazen-faced acknowledgment of 
the entire fraudulent issue, accompanied by a disguised threat that 
still further fraudulent issues were in preparation. The alarm in Wall 
Street was of course great, and a further decline in Erie shares was the 
immediate result. Not only did most of the holders of the stock sell 
their shares at whatever they would bring in the market, but so strong 
was now the belief in the utter worthlessness of the stock that all the 
dealers and speculators in the Street were led to follow the example of 
the Executive Committee, and sold large amounts of stock for future 
delivery. Foremost among these sellers is said to have been a wealthy 
gentleman of advanced years, of eminent piety, a builder of churches, 
| a founder of colleges, a former treasurer of the Erie Company, and a 
fit colleague of the speculative Executive Committee, with whom he 
now joined hands for the great culminating blow of the whole con- 
spiracy. 


The price had not yet fallen low enough, nor was the panic sufli- 
ciently great, to enable this combination to buy back all the shares 
which they had sold without causing the price to advance materia!- 
ly. They therefore commenced a series of manceuyres which at 
once removed their operations from the mere Wall-Street arena and 
gave them a national importance. It is well known that the Nationa! 
Bank Act makes it obligatory upon the national banks of the city to 
hold (in general terms) a reserve in greenbacks and other legal tenders 
equal to twenty-five per cent. of their indebtedness to depositors and 
others. In the fall season the greenback reserve is always disposed to 
decline, owing to the shipments of currency South and West to move 
the crops, and the banks are generally obliged to reduce their loans 
to their dealers, in order to keep their reserve up to the legal 
limit. Any additional loss of greenbacks compels them to still further 
reduce their loans, in the ratio of three dollars of loans for every dol- 
lar of greenbacks lost ; and so well balanced are our financial machinery 
and our financial requirements that a sudden, even slight, change of 
_ one or the other will cause widespread disturbance. 
| In this condition was the money market when the very heavy sales 
| of the fraudulent issues of Erie stock had depressed the price from sey- 





shares which they actually had on hand, but sold a large amount of| enty in July to forty at the close of October. These sales had pro- 


shares “short,” as it is called in Wall Street—that is to say, sold for 
future delivery shares which they did not possess, but which they ex- 
pected to buy at a lower price whenever the time came for delivering 
them. Under these large sales the market gradually declined, but so 
great was the general confidence in the ultimate advance in stocks that 
at each decline fresh buyers came into the market, until the Erie 
(lirectors had been enabled to sell very large amounts of the stock with- 
out the public becoming aware of their intentions. Their next move, 
of course, was to depress the price of their stock as low as possible, so 
as to buy back the shares which they had sold. What they had done 
so fur, if not in accordance with the ideas which honest men have of 
the duties of directors and trustees, was at least legal and not alto- 


| duced, it is supposed, about ten millions of dollars, which, together 
| with the four or five millions more obtained from other sources, the 
| combination had deposited to their credit in some of the city banks. 
| Checks were now drawn on these banks for the amounts so deposited, 
_and the checks were presented for payment in greenbacks, which thc 
| banks could not refuse, and the greenbacks so obtained were suddenly 
withdrawn from the bank reserve. The effect was electrical. Every 
bank in the city saw its greenback reserve in danger ; no one could tell 
what the next step might be; there was a mystery about the operation 
that added to the terror which its boldness had inspired; everybody 
thought only of strengthening himseif; the banks and private bankers 
‘called in a large portion of their loans; money became almost unob- 
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tainsbile, and whoever had borrowed money on stocks was eeniielie ed al 
to sell to pay off his loans. 

Trade throughout the country was brought to a perfect stand-still; | 
as high as one- half of one per cent. a day interest was paid for moncy, 
and even at that figure it could only be obtained against the very 
choicest kind of security; merchants were entirely cut off from 
bank facilities, and for one moment it seemed as though many of the 
banks themselves would be obliged to succumb, It required the strong 
arm of the Treasury to prevent the panic from spreading all over the 
country, and the Secretary, who had been misled into official expres- 
sions sound enough in themselves but tending at that particular mo- 
ment to increase the excitement, hastened to assure the community that 
his action, if needed, would be calculated to bring relief. But in the 
meantime the whole community had become involved in loss; the bond 
fide holders of railroad and other stocks had seen their property re- 
duced in value by one-third or one-fourth, and had, in many instances, 
been frightened into selling at a ruinous sacrifice; Government bonds 
had fallen five or six per cent. ina day; on the Stock Exchange the 
panic had been complete, prices had declined ten, twenty, thirty per 
cent. ; Erie had fallen to thirty-five dollars a share; and in the midst of 
the panic and excitement the authors of all the mischief had been en- 
abled to purchase back, at an enormous profit, all the shares they had 
before sold, and indeed a great many more. They had successfully ac- 
complished the first part of their bold game. They had sold an enor- 
mous number of shares at high prices for future delivery, they had 
bought back these shares at a large profit, and they had induced a great 
many of the principal Wall-Street dealers and their customers to be- 
lieve that prices were going still lower, and in that belief to sell large 
amounts of shares at low prices for future delivery, and these contracts 
to deliver Erie shares at low prices the very combination themselves 
had purchased and held ready to use whenever the fitting moment 
should come. 


The panic produced by the extreme scarcity of money had depress- 
ed the price of gold the same as the price of everything else. The 
comprehensive Erie combination, flushed with money and success, pro- 
ceeded to buy up immense sums of gold, and then withdrew from tlie 
market the whole amount purchased, as they had done before 
with the greenbacks. The immediate effect was to make gold so 
scarce that one per cent. a day interest was paid for it, that the price 
ran up four per cent. in two days, that the whole export and import 
trade and the foreign exchanges were brought to a complete stop and 
many foreign merchants involved in tremendous losses. 

After thus whirling like a tornado through the gold market, spread- 
ing ruin everywhere, and gathering up a fresh addition to their pre- 
vious profits, this extraordinary army of freebooters turn to the stock 
market once more. They had purchased almost all the shares of Erie | 
that were in the market, and they had purchased the contracts of 
many persons agreeing to deliver them certain amounts of shares at low | 
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yet, excepting the menace of the Secretary of the Treasury, not a hand 
‘hs ad been raised to check their wild career. 
At last, a wealthy foreign banker, Mr. 


Belmont, had the courage to 
bring a civil suit against them, and obtained from the courts an order 
enjoining them from further evil-doing. But, alas for his innocence! 
As soon as the 
injunction was published, it appeared that steps had been taken by 
the rogues to obtain a similar injunction aguinst themselves, but 
with the difference that they themselves were appointed respect- 
ively receiver and custodian of the funds they were 
further misappropriating ! This extraordinary judicial proceeding 
emanated from a judge who has already become unpleasantly notorious 
in connection with Erie Railroad suits, and who has on more than one 
oceasion been openly, in his own court and to his face, charged with 
collusion and corruption. But even this outrageous caricature of justice 
does not close the case. It is true that these conspirators had, to all 
appearances, realized an enormous fortune from their nefarious scheme, 
but it was evident to the careful reader that they were now the 
holders of very large amounts of fraudulently issued Erie shares, and 
it might be just possible—to say nothing of criminal proceedings—that 
they might lose a large portion, if not the whole, of their profits by the 
inevitable decline in value of this really worthless paper. But 
whoever expected such a result little knew the capabilities 
of the New York judiciary. The same judge who had ap- 
pointed the conspirators against the Erie Railroad receiver and 
custodian of the Erie Railroad's property, also issued an order author- 
izing the said receiver to buy, at his discretion, for account of the Erie 
Railroad, the whole or any part of two hundred thousand shares of the 
company’s stock, at the regular market price, not to exceed par, On the 
Saturday following the publication of this order the stock closed at 
forty-one. It is pretty evident that the conspirators are not likely to 
lose much on the stook they 

It is possible that the perpetrators of these outrages cannot be 
reached through our criminal courts; it is possible that the financial 
community will continue to allow itself to be dragooned and plundered 
by these organized robber-gangs without being driven to some deed of 
desperation; but it cannot be that respectable men outside of Wall 
Street will countenance such deeds by social recognition of the 
doers. Jt makes but little difference whether the fortunes thus 
acquired are spent in social and literary dilettantism, or in boisterous 


enjoined from 


now hold. 


| festivities, or in the building of churches and endowment of colleges— 


all good men should unite in treating the owners as infamous. 


THE POLITICAL RESULT IN ENGLAND, 
Ir seems now tolerably certain that, as a result of the election in 
England, Mr. Gladstone will reappear in the House of Commons with 
a Liberal majority which will certainly amount to over one hundred and 


thirty, and may reach one hundred and fifty. In estimating the 





prices, notably the contracts of the former treasurer of the road, whom | strength of parties in the English Parliament a considerable margin 
we have seen Joining them as a confederate some little time back, but | has to be left for doubtful cases—that is, for men nominally Liberal, or 
who had, as is apt to be the case among thieves, attempted to betray | nominally Tory, who cannot be depended on with perfect certainty at 
their schemes. All those who, like him, had sold stock for future de- | | great crises, and carry their votes from one side of the House to the 
livery—many of them foreign banking-houses, who had legitimately | other as momentary passion or prejudice may dictate. Party discipline 
sold the stock for account of their customers abroad, but had not yet | is not asstrict as it is here, and there are a good many country members 
received the shares from Europe—were now called upon to make their | to w hom the opinion of their constituents is not of much consequence. 
deliveries, and as all the stock was in the hands of the combination, | ‘But it is quite certain that the Liberals have a powerful majority, and 
who of course would not lend it, thousands upon thousands of shares | as the result of this Mr. Disraeli will probably be driven from office 
had to be bought of the combination at fifty-five and sixty, to be de- | by a vote of want of confidence some time before Christmas. A vote 
livered to themselves at thirty-five and forty. of want of confidence means the return of Mr. Gladstone to power, 
Never was a bolder scheme planned—never one, so far, more sue- | pledged to disestablish the Irish Church, the exclusion of the Tories 
cessfully executed. By a fraudulent over-issue of stock these men had_| from office for an indefinite period, and the introduction into the Gov- 
depressed the price of Erie stock twenty-five per cent., reaping an | ernment of an entirely new clement in the person of Mr. Bright, and 
enormous profit; and with the money so obtained they had run up the | perhaps one or two other Radicals. 
price of gold and made another large profit; they had then again ad-| What has made Mr. Disraeli’s overthrow so complete and easy 
vanced the price of Erie stock twenty-five per cent., and made a larger |—although there has been really no striking change either in the 
profit than ever. In the course of these operations they had ruined temper of the constituencies or the character of the members mani- 
hundreds of men in and ou: of Wall Street, had arrested the whole | fested in the working of the new Reform Bill—is that his man- 
business of the country for nearly two weeks, had brought the banks /|ceuvring, after he first took office, made it clear that his zeal in 
to the verge of suspension, and seriously threatened the national credit, | defence of the Church was a sham and pretence. While he was 
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still in uncertainty as to what ground Gladstone would take as to | was always one set of Liberals who looked on him as a charlatan, and 
the Irish Church, he deliberately proposed, througli the mouth of Lord another who considered him a son of Belial, but they rarely ventured 
Mayo, the abandonment, in Ireland, of the principle of mixed educa- | to assail him, and when they did they always came off second-best. The 
tion on which the Queen’s Colleges are based, and the endowment of | great majority followed him in treating the England of 1856 as being 
the Catholic Church. After this slip, Gladstone openly declared him- | probably as good a social state as the nature of man and the designs of 
self for the destruction of the Protestant establishment, and to this | Providence would permit to appear on this globe. It may be imagined, 
Disracli had nothing to oppose but the “no-popery” cry, which of | therefore, how offensive Gladstone’s Puritan tone was when he began to 
course, coming from his lips after this, fell flat. Neither the friends of | take the reins up after Palmerston’s death. He has little tact at best, 
the Church nor the enemies of Catholicism could possibly trust him or | and he is devoured by “ earnestness,” and earnestness was the one thing 
give him more than a half-hearted support. Moreover, as the author of | the House of Commons could not stand. When in the earlier debates 
the new Reform Bill, and of the reduction of the franchise toa lower | on the Reform Bill of 1865 he took office, and asked indignantly whether 
level than any Radical in the House of Commons had dreamed of seeing | the working-men of England were not “ the same flesh and blood ” as 
it reach in the lifetime of the present generation, he had natually excited | the members of the House, and announced his conviction that it was 
the distrust, if not disgust, of the main body of the Tory party proper. | not for the working-men to prove their fitness for the franchise, but for 
Ilow he managed to lead the men who drove Gladstone out of office | those who denied it to them to prove their unfitness, he produced a 
for proposing a £7 franchise, and who cheered Lowe’s abuse of de-| sensation amongst many of his hearers not far removed from physical 
mocracy to the echo, to vote for household suffrage within one | nausea. 
session of Parliament, is one of the greatest mysteries in political The new House of Commons will not differ materially from the old 
history. Disraeli’s own share in the transaction can be accounted | one, as far as its composition is concerned. The members are very 
for, or is accounted for, by attributing it to his total want of po-| much the same persons, but there is little question that its temper will 
litical principle. He has never yet succeeded in convincing any large | be very different. The Palmerstonian influence has nearly died out. 
number of persons, either in or out of Parliament, that he has ever |The working of the “ philosophers,” and the appearance of the artisan 
been either a sincere Tory or a sincere Radical, or that in his heart he | class amongst the constituents, have convinced legislators that politics 
really considers it of any importance to the country which party is in | are, after all, not a laughing matter; that the questions of the day are 
office. But this cannot be said of his followers. The great body of| serious things, to be dealt with by serious men. This will unquestion- 
the country gentlemen, who constitute the bulk of his supporters in| ably make Gladstone’s task much easier, even if, as is very likely, his 
Parliament, did hate and fear democracy, and did really believe that | own faults, which are not trifling, have not diminished in number or 
to lower the electoral qualification was to “degrade” the franchise.| gravity. The task before him is not slight, and the exultation of his 
Ilow was it, then, that after getting them to turn Gladstone out of| enemies over his difficulties is not groundless. The disestablishment 
office for attempting to lower it a little, he got them to help him-| of the Irish Church means a good deal more than depriving it of state 
self in lowering it a great deal? To this question, though it has becn | patronage and of official precedence. It means the seizure and distri- 
discussed in yards on yards of newspaper and review articles, no satis-| bution, in some way that will be satisfactory to the public, of about 
factory answer has ever been returned. . $100,000,000 of property, and the disturbance, more or less deep, of the 
it is quite certain that Disraeli owed much of his success in attain- | lives of thousands of excellent persons who are in no way responsible 
ing oflice—whatever may have been the cause of his success in passing | for the abuse of which they unfortunately form a part. These ditfi- 
the Reform Bill—to Gladstone’s defects as a leader; and Gladstone’s | Culties are by no means insurmountable, but they are difficulties into 
enemies now count on those defects to prevent his success in his | Which the feelings, habits, traditions, prejudices both of the English 
assaults on the Irish Church, even with the majority which the Liberals | 224 Irish public enter much more largely than any other problem with 
have now secured. But there is every reason to believe that these | Which Mr. Gladstone has ever had to deal, and in which, therefore, his 
defects will not prove as serious in the future as they have been in the | great intellectual power and dexterity will need to be largely supple- 
past. Of course, no matter what may be the character of the House of | mented by tact and sympathy and forbearance—qualities for which he 
Commons, it is the premier’s business to manage it, and so far as he | is not remarkable. 
fails to do this he fails in his duty. Statesmen, like other men, have 
to work with such materials as present themselves, and not such|A NEGLECTED SIDE OF THE WOMAN'S RIGHTS QUESTION. 
materials as ought to present themselves ; but there is every reason to 
believe that the House of Commons just elected will be a much easier 
one for Gladstone to manage than the one which has just been dissolv- 
ed. The latter had been trained by Palmerston into what is known in 
England as the “gentlemanly ” way of looking at things ; that is, into 








THe woman's rights movement is receiving a fresh impetus from 
the formation of a new association in New England, which seems to 
be enlisting a good many men and women of real influence and energy 
who have hitherto stood aloof from it or else have only given it a 
very lukewarm support. During the past year it has made considera- 
treating all displays of earnestness or deep feeling on any subject as| ple progress both here and in England. In England it has secured a 
ridiculous and absurd, into considering politics as literally a “game” | firm footing in politics, and is now one of the questions on which 
to be played by gentlemen, in which “ questions” and voters were mere | Liberal politicians, at least, feel bound to declare their sentiments, and 
counters, and over which all excitement was ill-bred and disgusting. this of itself indicates a marked advance ; because a mere declaration of 
The Palmerstonians were Liberals, both in home and foreign policy, not hostility to a measure from men in public life proves that it has taken 
from sympathy with the people, but because liberal government was, | hold of the public mind in some degree. Moreover, it has been 
within certain limits, the only workmanlike and successful government. | brought before the courts, and although the decision of the courts has 
Palmerston himself hated and despised the Rechbergs and Bombas on | been against woman’s right to vote under the existing law, as every- 
the Continent, and threw his weight into the scale against them, not body who knew anything about the law expected it would be, the 
so much because they were tyrants and oppressors as because they were | defeat of such a movement on a point of law is sure to be but a tempo- 
bunglers and blunderers who did not know their craft. His own plan rary check. Mr. Gladstone, it is said, already concedes the expedi- 
was not to shut vulgar brawlers and demagogues up in jail or put ency of conferring the franchise on spinsters and widows holding 
them in the pillory, but to meet them in the market-place, as he did property in their own right; and if this concession be embodied in 
Rowley the butcher, and “chaff” them into powerlessness and insig- legislation during the coming session, the bestowal of the franchise on 
nificance. married women holding property in their own right cannot be very 

Considering how many personal attractions he had, and how many | far off. This last class is at present a small one in England, owing to 
social advantages, what a good fellow he was, how pleasant a house| the fact that the rule of the common law which gives the husband 
he kept, and what a ready, jolly debater he was, and how much ex-| uncontrolled possession of the wife’s property can only be barred by 
perience of men and things he had at his back, it is not wonderful that} a deed of settlement, a clumsy and expensive process which is only 
he managed to infuse* his temper into the House of Commons. There | resorted to by heiresses. But the proposed assimilation of the English 
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law to that of many States of the Union, leaving the woman’s interest 
in her possession unaffected by her marriage, promises before long to 
make it a very large class; and this done, the probabilities are that 
every woman who cares to vote, whether married or single, will en- 
deavor to secure, either by her own exertions or the gift of her male 
relatives, the necessary property qualification. 

In the United States, the adhesion of professional politicians to a 
movement does not materially increase its strength ; but it is a sign that 
its strength is increasing, and this sign the female suffrage movement 
undoubtedly exhibits. The arguments adduced against it on grounds 
of expediency have all been of the thinnest texture ; they could not have 


been otherwise in a country in which men vote en masse, without, or | 


almost without, restriction or qualification. It is useless to talk of the 


bad influence women will be likely to exert on political affairs through | 


ignorance or passion, in the presence of the crowds of males who 
throng to the polls in the large cities and the darker country districts, 


Nearly all the weapons which are now used against female voting | 


were used twenty years ago to defend the barriers which, in nearly all 
the States, prevented the indiscriminate voting of males, and were all 


then disposed of. There are no women more ignorant, none more 


yenal, none more selfish than, very few so reckless and improvident and | 
brutal as, a vast number of men whom the democratic movement of | 


that period admitted to a share in the government. The fresh wea- 
pons brought into play against female voting are that it is ridiculous, 
and that it will divert women from more pressing and more sacred du- 
ties. But there is no such thing as absolute ridiculousness. 
there is nothing more relative. It is composed in large part of strange- 
ness. Nothing is ridiculous with which we are very familiar, and wo- 
men’s voting is hardly likely to form an exception to the rule. You 
can no more laugh at female politicians after you have got used to them 
than at old jokes or twice-told tales. 

The probability that their giving their attention to politics will 
cause women to neglect their domestic duties, or any duties peculiar 


to them.as women, is only to be used as an argument by people who | 
have never made a serious effort to define the limits of the legislator’s 


province. It ought not to be heard from anybody who is opposed—as 
most of those, nevertheless, who use it are—to excessive government 
interference with the conduct of life. A legislator has no right to ex- 
clude any class of persons from the enjoyment of privileges possessed 


by all other classes, from the mere fear that the concession of them | 


would interfere with the proper performance of duties of imperfect 


obligation—that is, of duties of which the law does not and ought not 
He ought not to restrain particular men 


to enforce the performance. 
of their liberty 
charge of their affairs lest they should not prove charitable or 
economical, though he may forbid them to carry deadly weapons in 
cities, or walk the streets after midnight with bundles without being 
questioned. The proper apportionment of his time and attention be- 
tween his various duties of imperfect obligation, such as his duties 


as a husband, father, philanthropist, church member, and citizen, is. 


left, and properly left, to each individual man. It is a condition or 
sound progress that it should be so left. There are social penalties, far 
more effective than any legal penalties could be, for the neglect of any 
one of them by men, and yet men neglect them. There are thousands, 
nay hundreds of thousands, of men whose devotion to politics makes 
bad fathers, husbands, and citizens of them. The large band or 
persons known as “ professional politicians” are as worthless a class 
as ever existed. To many of them individually it would be un- 
questionably a boon if they could neither vote nor hold office, but 
nobody dreams for that reason, or any other reason, of disfranchising 
them. 
away women’s minds from their duties as wives or mothers or 
daughters, is not a question for legislative consideration. 
doubtless will be large numbers of female voters on whose character 
politics will produce a bad effect ; but there are women on whom idle- 
ness, wealth, fashionable society, hot bread, thin shoes, late hours, pie, 
and novels produce a bad effect, but then nobody for this reason pro- 
poses to regulate their lives by act of Congress. 

We do not believe, therefore, that the friends of the movement 
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lest they should not prove industrious, or take | 


So also, the possible effect of female suffrage in drawing) 


There | 
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have anything to do but to keep talking in order to carry it to a suc- 
cessful issue. But then the rapidity of their triumph will largely de- 
pend on the way they talk, and it is greatly to be desired that they 
should, as far as possible, show that they perceive those divisions in 
their subject which are palpable to the rest of the world, and act as if 
they perceived them, and that they should show that they give due 
attention to the considerations which weigh most with other people, 
It is only in this way that they will earn the character for good sense 
and thoughtfulness which is essential to their success. In most agi- 
tations of this kind the mass of the public is much influenced by conti- 
dence in those who are conducting them, and this contidence is the re- 
sult, in a large measure, of the display of candor and perspicacity, For 
instance, the cause is not helped but hindered by the pretence which 
is constantly put forward at woman's rights meetings, that the low- 
ness of women’s wages is the consequence of their exclusion from 
the electoral franchise, or in some way connected with it. 


It has in 
reality no more to do with it than with their complexion or height. 
The reason why women's wages are low, why they get less for doing 
the same work than men get, is that the supply of women is greater 
than the demand in those employments for which they are fitted. You 
can no more raise their wages by giving them votes than procure for 


hod-carriers by giving them votes the same wages as carpenters. The 
number of women who want work is numerous; the number of occu- 
pations for which they are as yet fitted is small, and therefore employ- 
ers of labor have their own way with them. 


Of course their physi- 
cal weakness, and timidity, and inability to combine, do something to 
| keep their rate of remuneration down; but we cannot remove these 
things by legislation or by the ballot. 
There is one other point which we should like to see the woman's 
“rights advocates face frankly and boldly, and which they now shirk 
| most discreditably and injuriously, and that is, the existence and enor- 
mous influence on life and manners, and, above all, on the social posi- 
| tion of women, of the sexual relation. We have read over with care 
such reports as we have been able to procure of their recent discus 
sions in Chicago and Boston, in the hope of lighting on some speech 
or resolution in which women were not talked of as if they were simply 
small, weak, gentle, and refined men, whom the rest of the world had 
been treating unhandsomely for some thousands of years, apparently 
through “pure cussedness,” and as if the passion of love were a fig- 
ment of the poct’s or novelist’s imagination which was never met with 
in real life, and never was known to exercise any disturbing influence 
on anybody's conduct ; but we have looked in vain. If any allusion is 
/made to it at all, it is spoken of as if it were a weakness peculiar to a 
small body of ignorant people, and to be removed by common schools, 
lyceum lectures, and monthly magazines. Now, the fact is that the sexual 
instinct is one of the most tremendous of social forces, that its regula- 
tion is one of the most delicate and difficult tasks of the legislator 
and moralist, that you cannot seriously diminish its activity without 
touching the very fountain of national life. It is to its existence and 
to its strength more than anything else that women have in all ages owed 
the artificial disabilities inflicted on them by society. What the world 
| is waiting to hear from the woman's rights advocates therefore is, how 
they propose to deal with this in the new régime for which they are 
| preparing, in which women shall work side by side with men with- 
out any of the preventive barriers which society has hitherto 
erected between passion and weakness—and on this point we think 
they have thus far been much too reticent. When they get up and 
tell us, as one speaker did in Boston the other day, that there need 
be no fear of love-making bet ween young people of different sexes if 
, educated together in the same colleges, because they will be too busy with 
their studies to think of love, the natural man feels a strong inclination 
to fling a book at his head. Nor is there much use pointing to Oberlin 
or any other place in which the experiment of education in common has 
hitherto been tried, because these experiments are always tried at first 
_by what may be called a corps dclite. The spectacle of men and 
women working side by side on the anti-slavery platform or the social- 
science platform proves litile also, because it will hardly be maintained 
that the passions are strong or the moral culture low amongst the ladies 
and gentlemen who figure on them. The women, too, who first enter 
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the medical and other professions are not apt to be fair representatives | 
of their sex. They are sure to be persons of strong will, of more than 

usual intellectual power, and to exhibit, in fact, rather what is considered | 
the peculiarly masculine than the peculiarly feminine type of character. | 
What the public would like to have shown it is, not how the experi- 

ment has worked amongst a few hundred come-outers, but how it) 
is likely to work in society at large, taking men and women as they 
are, and as they are likely to be for the next century. We do not mean 
to insinuate that the woman’s rights party cannot make out a good 
case on these points; all we say is that they ought to discuss them 
more fully, and, in discussing them, manfully acknowledge their diffi- 
culties. 


MY NEW FRIEND. 
A SHALLOW voice said, bitterly, “ New friend !” 
As if the old alone were true, and, born 
Of sudden freak the new deserved but scorn, 
And deep distrust. 
If love could condescend, 
What scorn in turn! Do men old garments mend 
With new? And put the new wine, red at morn, 
Into the last year’s bottles, thin and worn ? 
But love and loving need not to defend 
Themselves. The new is older than the old: 
And newest friend is oldest friend, in this, 
That, waiting him, we longest grieved tu miss 
One thing we sought. 
I think when I behold 
Full Heaven, I shall not say, “ Why was this never told ?” 
But, “Ah! this is not new. From first I saw this bliss.” 
mu. 





THE RELIGIOUS CONDITION OF ENGLAND, 
(FROM AN AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT.) 
Lonpon, September 25, 1868. 


I HAVE just read in the Nation of September 10 the statement that “no 
one whose reading of the newspapers is supplemented by trustworthy pri- 
vate information can doubt that England is on the verge of the most 
tremendous crisis in her history, and that the Irish Church question is 
sinply the precursor of others which will not be settled without recasting 
English society and giving a new order and direction to the tide of English 
history.” Strong as these words are, they seem to me, from personal ob- 
servation, not to be ¢xaggerated. But at the same time it is possible to 
read the signs of the times in a different sense, and to come to the conclusion 
that the organic changes required in the constitution of English society 
to set it upon a sound footing may be even yet indefinitely postponed, and 
that the nation may yet have to pass through a period of political apathy 
and external quict before the tide of revolution shall gather strength 
enough to overbear the immense forces which oppose a true social recon- 
struction. Such, at least, is the opinion of some of the acutest observers 
of the course of affairs. All that can be affirmed positively is that the 
present moment is one of doubt and expectancy. The old fetters of preju- 
dice and routine are giving way on all sides. No doctrine and no institu- 
tion is safe from the attack of criticism. The test of utility is mercilessly 
applied. In a recent private letter Mr. Mill writes: “ All the great subjects 
—political, social, and religious—are brought into question ; and there is a 
preparation going on in England, as there is in the United States, for a 
much better settlement of them than the world has yet had ; but naturally 
the evidences of this are not so obvious on the surface as are those of the 
breaking up of old doctrines.” 

The extent of the change in modes of thought, the progress in the 
liberalizing of opinion during the last few years, is not less striking to 
Englishmen than it is to a foreigner who comes back to the country after 
an absence of considerable length. The change is not to be measured by 
the public exhibitions of it in the tone of the press. Even the most ad- 
vanced journals fail to represent it fully, partly from the reserve imposed 
upon them by the necessity of their position, partly because many of the 
evidences of change are indefinite, casual, and private~of a sort that 
become impressive only by repetition and through their cumulative effect. 


Che usages of society, the established habit of conformity, nowhere stronger 
than in England, keep many things from appearing on the outside which 
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are moving within aud it is consequently difficult to estimate the active 





force of principles held in theory by large numbers of persons but not openly 
professed. Moreover, as in all periods of change,.so now there is, on the 
part of the bigoted adherents to things as they have been, an eagerness in 
the support of established notions or institutions proportioned to their 
sense of alarm, and productive of a factitious appearance of strength. 

Among the intellectual class, and even in the Caurch itself, there is much 
more or less definite, and more or less opén, scepticism ; not merely disbelief 
in the doctrines of the Church, but doubt concerning the objects of faith, 
leading in some instances to the rejection of all supernaturalism, in others 
to the acceptance of a stoical philosophy, in others to a mere epicurean 
indifferentism. The sect which adopts the religious scheme of Comte, in 
all its baldness and with all its trivialities, numbers several really able 
men, and seems to have an influence quite out of proportion to its numeri- 
cal strength. The remarkable address which Dr. Hooker delivered the 
other day at Norwich, as President of the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, expressed without reserve the contempt of its author 
for metaphysics and for natural theology, which he aptly termed “the 
most dangerous of two-edged weapons.” There was even an unscientific 
and dogmatic temper manifest in his words. Science—the scientific mode 
of thought—is, however, so plainly getting control of the thought of Eng- 
land that bigotry in its behalf is unreasonable. Even at Oxford it is pre- 
dominant, and religious scepticism is common. The teachings of Mill, of 
Comte, of Herbert Spencer, of Lyell, of Darwin and Huxley, and other 
such men, are having their effect on methods of enquiry and modes of 
belief, while the recent destructive historic criticism, especially that of the 
various German schools, has done much to weaken faith in the evidences 
of Christianity. The religion which is taught by the ablest and sincerest 
of the official teachers is mainly undogmatic, and a doctrine of active life, of 
virtue, of high morality. “We have lost, for the present at least,” said 
recently one of the most eminent clerical teachers at the university,—“ we 
have lost the definition of God.” 

The moral position of men who, holding sceptical opinions, still retain 
place in the Established Church, cannot be satisfactorily defended, and is 
felt by many of them to be indefensible. They would welcome any 
change which would deliver them from the necessity of stifling their real 
convictions. The religious life of England, like that of the rest of the 
modern world, must first gradually divide itself into the camps of authority 
represented by the Roman Church, and of absolute freedom of individual 
opinion. The half-way houses of orthodoxy—whether of the Church of 
England or of Unitarianism—cannot long maintain their present import- 
ance. 

But the chief interest, at least at this moment, of the decline of tradi- 
tional religion in England is in its connection with the political condition 
of the nation. It is a portent of no mean order. The state of religious 
belief and of philosophical opinion in England to-day is strikingly similar, 
not in aspect only but in essence, to that in France a hundred years ago. 
There is great difference in moral tone; but there is little difference in the 
solvent effect upon society of the destruction of the foundations of faith. 
The spirit of criticism is not embodied in a Voltaire, nor the sentiment of 
humanity in a Rousseau. Each is diffused, and perhaps not the less pow- 
erful for diffusion. Here, as in France a century since, the scientific or phil- 
osophic spirit—the spirit of scepticism, by whatever name it may be 
called—is incapable of supplying the place of religion with the mass of 
the people, either in the way of sentiment or of moral control. So far as 
its influence extends outside of the intellectual and cultivated classes, it 
tends to promote mere irreligion, and to excite a blind aversion to the re- 
straints which the Church imposes. 

But high morality—the morality of character and of self-support, of 
which true scepticism is often the source—proves too abstract and intellec- 
tual for attainment by any but enlightened and cultivated minds. On the 
other hand, and also as in France, the Church in its moment of supreme 
need proves itself incapable of meeting the demand upon it, and of sup- 
plying spiritual guidance and help to the mass of ignorant, benighted, and 
wretched souls who, surrounded by all the display and luxury of modern 
material civilization, live as outcasts and drag out their lingering days in 
poverty, toil, and vice. There are millions of men, women, and. children 
in England destitute of religion, and with no share in the prosperity of 
the country. This is the dangerous class—a class that increases rapidly. 
The worst sign of the times is the deadness of the upper classes to the 
meaning of this terrible fact. I shall have more to say of this in o 
subsequent letter. But what, asks the Times in a recent article,— 
“in the face of such a fact as this, what can we think of all the metaphys- 
ical quibbles, the vestment squabbles, and the gratuitous innovations 
which are now distracting the attention of half our elergy, and which 
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they think, and are sometimes encouraged to think, the great questions of 
the day? It is worse than Nero fiddling while Rome was burning. While 
they are compassing sca and land to make one proselyte to lighted 
candles, there are thousands of people around them ignorant of the very 
alphabet of morality and reason. While a gross pollution is spreading 
under the cognizance of their very senses, they must necds spend their own 
energies and waste the energies of others upon embroidered dresses and 
incense, and hymns to the Virgin Mary, and associations for promoting the 
unity of Christendom.” 


Correspondence. 


RUSKIN AND HIS WRITINGS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

The Nation in No. 165 has a notice of the “ Modern Painters ” which 
states so many of the commonly received and utterly erroneous dicta con- 
cerning the ideas advanced in that book, and its general theory of art-study 
and criticism, that I am induced to ask room to controvert it in the interest 
of art-education, not to say of the Nation, whose critical authority should 
rest on better premises. 

The “Modern Painters” was published at intervals extending from 
about 1845 (having no copy by me, I cannot be precise) to 1259, the first 
volume, and the only one known in popular reading, being put out when the 
author was about twenty-seven years of age ; and being,as might be expect- 
ed, a work of intense enthusiasm and immature thought, it was no exception 
to the dictum that books which acquire rapid and general success are super- 
ficial and probably unworthy to occupy permanently the place at first assign- 
edthem. While no other book can be quoted so full of intense perception 
and rapturous appreciation of nature and her claims on the artist, no other 
can be found which, with such thorough and conscientious seeking for art, 
manifests so little attained knowledge of its real character and uses. 
Ruskin’s nature was over-freighted on the moral side (using that word in 
its general acceptation with us), and ran too strongly into the devotional- 
didactic to be able to explore the sister but independent realm of artistic 
development. 

The public in general knowing nothing of art as distinguished from 
pictorial representation, the young and reverent painters, still warm with 
that passionate love that makes a religion of anything and makes anything it 
loves religious, adopted this first volume as the canon of criticism; but so 
universal was the dissent of the older artists and the deeper students that 
I should not have thought it necessary ever to controvert the popular 
opinion had I not found it expressed in a journal of the gravity and justice 
of the Nation. 

Your critic’s assertion that “the general tendency of Ruskin’s teachings 
in art is always right,” is just the contrary of what I believe to be the 
truth. I believe (and I have known him and his book for many years, and 


that Mr. Ruskin’s art-teachings are utterly wrong, based on an entirely 
erroneous estimate of the position of art in the intellectual system, and calcu- 
lated to bewilder most and to lead the most widely astray—and to lead them 
to a greatest loss of time and heart—the most reverent and earnest of those 
who study his works. To show just wherein he is wrong in the abstract 
would require an exposition of what art is, which would demand space you 
could not spare and time I cannot now devote to the subject ; but I can 
illustrate just as well by examination of his concrete judgment. 

The first volume of “ Modern Painters” recognizes insight into nature 
as the great gift of the painter, and, with the third and fourth (the second 
being an episode of great value, but foreign to art), goes to prove that 
Turner possessed this gift more than all other painters, and that the Eng- 
lish school possessed it in a degree far beyond the older schools ; in the fifth 
he recognizes the claims of the great technical qualities, previous- 
ly overlooked in his system and never fully appreciated, since he has 
no sense of the value of Greek art, in which they attained their greatest 
development. He seeks to establish by his researches and demonstrations 
that Turner is the greatest of landscape painters because of his greater 
insight into nature, and that Stanfield, Harding, et id genus omne, are 
greater artists than Claude, because they have clearer eyes, while in point 
of fact Turner’s insight into nature was incidental to his genius as an 
artist, and Claude was an artist, though feeble ; while Stanfield, Harding 
& Co. are only clever painters, with scarcely the most hazy and incomplete 
perceptions of what art is. 

To speak of Turner as the greatest of landscape painters because he 
told the most truth is an egregious non sequitur, for no other painter ever 
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told so many falsehoods on canvas. I do not believe he ever gave a thought 
to truth either of detail or color; forms and motives of color that pleased 
him by their expression and fitness to his moods he retained and reproduced 
in a more or less exact degree. I have seen many of his studies of nature, 
and never saw an attempt to reproduce the actual truth of landscape. I do 
not belicve that his feeling would have permitted him to sit down to match- 
trials with nature any more than Beethoven would have sat down to write 
a score of the modulations of voice in a drawing-room conversation. He 
defied all the actualities ; he put rainbows at right angles to the sun, threw 
shadows across clear water, gave tints of purple, scarlet, and gold in skies 
when the sun was yet an hour high, mixed shadows of moonlight and sun 
light, put his lights on the opposite side of the objects from the sun, 
relieved verdant mountains in light against a blue sky, painted pictures 
in which scarcely the most fanciful resemblance to natural objects can be 
discerned, and which are yet as great art as anything he did. 

His great artistic gifts were the intense fusion of his perceptions into 
conceptions (a quality different, I believe, from either idealism or creative 
imagination, or even imaginative conception), and his unapproached and 
almost unsuggested orchestration (if I may borrow an analogic term) of 
color, which alone would have placed him in the front rank of artists of al! 
time. ‘Titian’s color-harmony was as faultless as Turner's, but compared 
with it as a vocal quartette with the most elaborate concerts. 

Ruskin’s ends of art are only its means; its most characteristic and 
roble revelations of ends are expressive, not representative ; what is in the 
artist, not the language borrowed from nature in which he tells it. 

I do not set Mr. Ruskin too low; his value is other than the usually 
accepted one. He belongs to the school of noble speculative minds, teem- 
ing with suggestions of the highest value, and this especially in his socio- 
logical and socio-political works, but by his inevitaDle limitations is forbidden 
to prescribe rules or organized systems. His political economy is noi of 
the school of Adam Smith but of Plato, with an infusion of sorrowing, 
heartaching philanthropy, of human love and despair at human folly and 
shortcoming (to him madness and wickedness), which the “ Republic” 
would never admit nor its author have felt. Similarly, his artistic studies 
were dispersive, analytic, iconoclastic; what he pulled down was in the 
main well pulled down, but what he built was builded of bricks without 
mortar. His instincts went to the heart of a falsehood as a surgeon's knife 
to its work of extirpation, but he would no more make or guide an artist 
than an anatomist a human body. 

Yours respectfully, 

Atuens, Greece, October 28, 1868. 


me W. J. SrTruuM an. 


[We are very glad to give Mr. Stillman an opportunity of stating 
his opinions about Mr. Ruskin and his teachings, but an adequate de- 
fence of our position or an adequate attack on Mr. Stillman’s would 
take more space than we can spare, or are likely ever to be able to 
We have the consolation of knowing that should the above 
letter fall under Mr. Ruskin’s eye he will avenge us.—Ep. Natron. ] 


Notes. 


LITERARY. 


D. APPLETON & Co. announce “ Prince Eugene of Savoy,” which is, of 
course, by Miss Miihlbach. We shall give pleasure, we fear, to many per- 
sons when we say that Miss Miihlbach’s labors have not yet made her 
wealthy. They may moderate their joy by reflecting that probably she 
will go on writing till they do.——Messrs. Nichols & Noyes announce 
“The New England Tragedies in Prose,” by Mr. Rowland H. Allen. 
Whether Mr. Allen has written a travesty or has been working in earnest 
we do not know. In earnest, most likely ; the titles of his pieces are “ The 
Coming of the Quakers” and “The Witchcraft Delusion.”——Messrs. 
Leypoldt & Holt announce “ Problematic Characters,” a translation of a 
novel of Spielhagen’s; “ Madame de Beaupré,” by Mrs. C. Jenkin; and 
Taine’s “Florence and Venice,” which follows after the “Rome and 
Naples,” which we have already noticed ——Messrs. Hurd & Houghton 
will publish “How Not to be Sick,” by Dr. Albert J. Bellows ; it is an ap- 
propriate sequel to the same author's “ Philosophy of Eating.” We may as 
well mention here—not on the publishers’ account, but to direct into a new 
and unobtrusive field the labors of the genial critics—that Messrs. W. E. 
Simonds & Co., of Hartford, propose to issue The Traveller's Friend and 
The Ges Light, and that they intend to deal largely in book-notices. “We 
shall not assume to be critical,” they say, “and will publish such notices as 
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publishers may furnish, if entirely satisfactory to us.” First these reviews | themselves, we suppose, that the chief opposition will come. They cling 
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will be printed in The Gas Light ; afterwards their sphere of usefulness | to the old-established, long honorable designation. 


will be widened, and they will be placed in the columns of The Traveller’s 
Friend. 


—Mr. J. W. Bouton, of Broome Street, has issued a new catalogue of | 


rare and valuable books. Two or three of the number are remarkable 
instances of private illustration on a grand scale. The Bible, in ten 
volumes, described on the first page of the catalogue, is the most elaborate 
piece of work of this kind that has ever come to our notice. Every book- 
lover has heard of the process of “inlaying,” by which pages are enlarged 
to any desired size. Your little engraving on a scrap of paper may lack 
four inches on each side of the size which other engravings have fixed for 
your book. The collector who undertakes to illustrate extensively a quarto 
Bible will find that he has pictures and maps of every imaginable size but 
the size he has been compelled to take for his book, as, for instance, the 
size of the quarto printed page. This inlaying process is a wonder of nice 
handling. The little scrap of thin grey or yellowish-browa paper, with 
perhaps a cut on both rides of it, will be found occupying the centre of a 
broad sheet of strong white paper, with which it is inseparably united, as 
if the two had become one. The junction is marked by nothing more 
palpable than the sudden change of thickness and color. This delicate 
work is needed only when both sides of the page are to be shown. An 
engraving showing only one side, with much less trouble can be mounted 
upon a large sheet of paper, and rolled into it until the added thickness is 
hardly perceptible. In the case of this Bible there has been a most unusual 
amount of the finest work done ; for the richly illustrated New Testament 
published seven or cight years ago by the Longmans having been taken 
for the work, every page has had to be inlaid, so as to show the text and 
wood-cut borders on both sides. The large-paper edition of this Testament 
would have lacked about an inch all around of the size of the book, so, as 
this would have been an awkward job to do, a small-paper copy was taken, 
allowing a wider and stiffer margin. Although it is chiefly as a unique 
curiosity that we have spoken of this compilation, there is, of course, much 
good art scattered through it, and an examination of it is very interesting. 


—We have befere spoken of volumes made up of Cruikshanks ; selections 
from this and from that, mounted or inlaid to a certain fair size, and bound 
up in great square volumes. Mr. Bouton’s catalogue offers two of these, 
altogether similar to those we have previously mentioned in noticing 
Scribner, Welford & Co.’s stock. The enormous number of George Cruik- 
shank’s works, etchings, engravings, and woudcuts, and the scattered con- 
dition of such of them as do not form part of permanent volumes, make 
them peculiarly suitable for the purpose of collecting into these glorified 
scrap-books. This is the good side ; the bad side is that the temptation is 
considerable to break up pamphlets and books, and use the cuts to help out 
the scrap-books. Sometimes this is almost excusable. For instance, any- 
body whose means or whose space is limited may hesitate to give house- 
room, and, in general, to possess, the endless file of Bentley’s Miscellany. 
The delightful Cruikshank illustrations of the Miscellany are all, or nearly 
all, in the first six volumes. Possibly one might show good sense by taking 
out the pictures, and either binding them up with copies of the books they 
belong to—“ Oliver Twist,” “Jack Sheppard,” “The Ingoldsby Legends,” 
and others—or putting them all into a scrap-book with what separate plates 
one might happen upon. So it might be not amiss to use the whole of a 
pamphlet of a few pages to enrich a fine collection, as is done in one instance 
in one of the books before us. But in other cases, even when the letterpress 
is very worthless, it is better to keep the whole work together in its original 
form. We should bind up the books as Cruikshank himself saw them 
first, keeping their old paper covers, which, indeed, often contain designs 
by the artist. 


—Doctor Samuel Gregory, who isthe Secretary of the New England Fe- 
male Medical College, has written a small pamphlet in which he argues that 
it is right for female physicians to style themselves “ Doctress”’ instead of 
“Doctor.” In the abbreviated form, by the way, as the title should appear 
on signboards, he would write it “Drss.” There is no philological 
reason why not; and,as a philological reason why, we may remark that 
it is better to have as few words of doubtful gender as possible. And 
for business purposes the distinctive title seems to be for several rea- 
sons preferable. As Doctor Gregory remarks, a man in search of a 
physician for special consultation does not wish to be ushered into the 
presence of a lady ; so also with women ; nor could a servant sent in haste 
to “fetch a doctor” tell when she pulled the bell whether she was going 
to bring out a practitioner of the right or wrong sex. But apart from the 
ua‘ural human slowness to adopt new things, it will be from the doctresses 
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—A gentleman writes to the editor of the London Times for the purpose 
of putting in print three statements which shall correct three common 
errors in regard to the early history of newspapers ; and first he says that 


| the very earliest of daily newspapers in the world was not the daily Cov- 


rant of Wednesday, the 11th of March, 1702, three days after the accession 
of Queen Anne. In point of fact, there had been an English daily journal 
forty-two years before that time. In 1660, on the 8th, 9th, and 10th of 
March, appeared three numbers of A Perfect Diurnal. Then, in the second 
place, the seventh number of the Impartial Intelligencer, a paper started in 
1649, and generally thought, by those who think about such things, to have 
contained the first of all British advertisements. But on the first page of 
the “first of all English periodicals”—a weekly, not a daily, paper—the 
Newes of Nathanael Butler, our Times correspondent has discovered this 
advertisement, bearing the date of February, 1625: 

“ Here is this present day published an excellent Discourse concerning the 
Match betweene our most Gracious and Mightie Prince Charles, Prince of 
Wales, and the Lady Henretie Maria, daughter to Henry the Fourth, late 
King of France, &c., Sister to Lewis the Thirteenth, now King of those Do- 
minions: Manifesting the Royall Ancestors of both these famous Princes, 
and truly explaining the severall interchanges of Marriages which hath beene 
betweene France and England: with the lively Picture of the Prince and 
the Lady cut in Brasse.” 


In the third place, it is a popular error that the Mercurius Civicus cf 
1643 was the first English illustrated paper; for in the Weekly Newes of the 
20th of December, 1638, is an account of “a prodigious eruption of fire 
which exhaled in the middest of the Ocean Sea over against the Isle of Saint 
Michael, one of the Terceras, and of the new island which it hath made.” 
It would have been too much to have expected Mr. Butler to describe this 
valuable convulsion without depicting it in the liveliest possibie manner, 
and accordingly we have a full-page engraving, showing “ the island, its 
length and breadth, and the places where the fire burst out,” though we 
dare say the enterprising journalist would have been as much puzzled 
to tell how he happened opportunely to have an artist on the very 
spot as would be some of the editors of our degenerate days. So far 
“G. H. C.” Then, in a day or two, in another letter, comes “T. W.” 
and says that A Perfect Diurnal is merely “ A Perfect Diurnal of the daily 
Proceedings in Parliament, published according to order ;” that its contents 
were merely the orders and resolutions of the days above specified ; that its 
publication would be contingent on the meetings of the House, would 
be daily only while the meetings were; would be interrupted by an 
adjournment, and would cease at the close of a session. He adds that the 
“votes” of the House are still so published, and concludes by asking if 
“G. H. C.’s” Perfect Diurnal can be called a daily paper? The answer seems 
to be that it can be socalled when Parliament can be considered a newspaper 
editor, but hardly before. “T. W.” also remarks that almanacs are surely 
periodicals, and that almanacs long preceded newspapers. He remarks, too. 
with justice we should say, that the chance publication of one cut does not 
give the Weekly Newes any very good claim to the title of an “ illustrated 
paper.” We may suggest, too, that as for illustrated periodicals the alma- 
nacs were, in a sense, illustrated. In conclusion, ‘“‘T. W.,” who seems to 
have a systematic or scientific knowledge of a subject of which “G. H.C.” 
lias only a scattering knowledge, says that it is remarkable with what 
slowness daily journals made their way abroad. The earliest French peri- 
odical, published daily, was, he says, on the authority of Barbier, the Jowr- 
nal de Paris, which was born in 1777, long before which time, as we all 
know, we American-English had set the daily press in motion in New 
England and Pennsylvania. 


—Not only the British artisan is having his education looked after by 
the English reformers, but the British merchant also. Professor Leone 
Levi has been lecturing at King’s College, London, on the proper course of 
studies for a youth intending to erter the mercantile profession. Heshould 
begin, it appears, by laying in his English, one or two foreign languages, 
Latin, arithmetic, and mathematics. The technical demands of trade, 
however, would demand that the intending merchant should not rest con- 
tent with these general acquisitions, but that after perfecting himself 
in them he should go on to acquire many more branches of knowl- 
edge. The study of statistics, the professor says, is important for the 


‘merchant should be able to procure, understand, arrange, and publish 


facts relating to trade. We suggest that perhaps he would hardly in 
all cases see the necessity of publishing such facts as he had prc- 
cured, understood, arranged, and added to his capital. Mathematics the 
professor would have the mercantile student thoroughly study, and alge- 
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bra—both of them in connection with the doctrines of probabilities, as these ary, has published at Leipzig “ Der Kanon des alten Testaments nach den 
doctrines considerably affect the business of insurance. Accountancy is | Ueberlieferungen in Talmud and Midrasch ” (The Old Testament Canon 
of practical use, since a good knowledge of it often acts as a safeguard | according to traditions in the Talmud and Midrash). Of Brugsch’s grand 
against commercial disaster. The very elements of commercial knowledge | publication, the “Hieroglyphic and Demotic Dictionary,” the thirteenth 
the merchant will, of course, not neglect. These are “the principles of ; number has been issued (Leipzig). 

commerce and banking, including the history of our commercial policy, a —Of late publications in the languages of Eastern and Northern Europe 
knowledge of facts relating to the articles of trade, the foreign exchanges, we may, for the benefit of some few of our re 
and the funds, as well as a good portion of political economy.” Physical a few of the more important. The academic “ Dictionary of the Hungarian 
geogiaphy also is of great value, and, in connectién with mining and | Language,” edited by ( zuczor and Fogarasi, has been brought down, in its 
manufacture, chemistry and geology are of primary necessity. Of still | fifth volume, to the syllable “Por.” Of the “Collected Works” of the 
greater utility to all merchants is an acquaintance with the commercial | yeteran literary historian in the same language, Francis Toldy, the first two 
laws of all countries and of international law and the laws regulating the | volumes have been issued, containing biographical sketches of “ Hungarian 
tariffs of all countries, and also all countries’ weights, measures, and | Statesmen and Authors.” A work crowned by the Academy of Pesth is 
coins. How much more is necessary for the merchants we shall per-| «The History of the Development of Politico-Economical Ideas,” by Kautz. 
haps learn in others of Professor Levi's course of lectures, which | From the Russian historian, Bogdanovitch, we have the first volume of a 
we fear are attended by not weed youths destined to become great « History of the Reign of the Emperor Alexander the First.” Giller, a 
merchants. There is a story, which = have heard, of a ete man | Polish emigrant, publishes “ Poland in her Struggle: A Collection of Remi 
who took so high a view of the duties devolving upon a minister of | In Dutch we have Kroon’s “ Jan de Witt contra Oranje, 1630- 
the Gospel that he laid out his studies on a plan of such dimensions | 1672.” In the same language appears a history of “ The North American 
as was honorable to himself and may be said to have magnified his office | Way of 1861-1865,” by Obreen. E 

toa very high degree. Unfortunately, when he got ready to preach his wt 

first sermon, if he had ever preached, it would have been his own funeral 


aders, mention these as being 


” 


niscences. 


sermon, for by the time he thought he had studied nearly enough he was 
well stricken in years. There is no doubt that all the knowledge Profes. 
sor Levi desires for them would do the merchants good ; it is possible that 
a man even sweeps the streets or engineers a scavenger’s cart all the better 
for having been liberally educated before he bought his broom or his 


a bral 
MRS. CRAIK’S NEW NOVEL." 

Some years ago Mrs. Craik wrote one or two very good novels, 
which were preceded by some well-meaning, but, on the whole, unsatis- 
factory attempts in the same direction as that in which she finally achieved 
her success, and which have of late been fotlowed by three or four more 





shovel. But then, too, there is a question if, while he is being made better which make one regret that she did not lay aside her pen before her hand 
as a man, he is not being spoiled for a crossing-sweeper or collector of | began to tire. “John Halifax” was certainly pleasant reading, and so also, 
muck. We have a notion that Professor Levi’s merchants would ten times | though in a lesser degree, were “ The Head of the Family ” and “ Ageths's 
be seen in laboratories, newspaper offices, professors’ chairs, and similar | Husband ”—so pleasant that one’s dissatisfaction with “The Womar’s 
places for one time that they would be seen on ’change or loading fleets | Kingdom,” and “ Mistress and Maid,” and so on, wears an almost remorse- 
of clippers or running factories. | fal and guilty aspect. Her successes, however, were never gained by virtue 
of any wide or assured knowledge of life, or any profound sense of the 

—Emanuel Geibel has actually broken his connection with the Uni-| requirements of art. They were emphatically what they have been very 
versity of Munich and abandoned that city, and the King of Prussia has | well called—* the work of a good heart "—and among female novelists a 
not hesitated to reward his devotion to the cause of German unity by be-| good heart is apt (is it not?) to be almost rarer than a good head. These 
stowing on him a pension somewhat larger than that of which the dis-| noyels had all that is best of that which is exclusively feminine. They 
pleasure of the King of Bavaria deprived him. Another German poct, | yoiced in a modest and pure-minded way the feeling of sex which is the 
Paul Heyse, who fully shares Geibel’s sentiments concerning the future of | motive power of so many of the novels written by women, and which is 
their fatherland, is reported to have voluntarily resigned his Bavarian | often expressed—unconsciously, we must believe—in a manner to make 
pension. On their part, the German people are by no means indifferent to | one doubt whether there are not two sides worth considering in the old 
the fate of their patriotic pocts. The subscriptions for the relief of their | question, Ought Women to learn the alphabet ? To decide it practically in 
long-tossed-about favorite, Freiligrath, have risen to the amount of 54,000 the negative would, of course, have its disadvantages—the sentimental 
thalers. Neither is the memory of the eminent writers of the past neglect-| men could no longer expatiate on the luxury of having wives who can 
ed, as the preparations for the centenary celebration of Schleiermacher’s | « understand” them, and there would be no talk of female suffrage ; but 
birthday show. We are glad to see that our liberal theologians, this side | 


of the Atlantic, have not forgotten to pay their tribute of gratitude, jointly 
with their German brethren, to the memory of the noble thinker and warm- 
hearted orator, who deserved so well of his time and country. 


—Our last German literary bulletins, as usual, contain many attrac- 
tive titles of new publications. Baxmann’s “ Politik der Piipste von Gregor 
I. bis auf Gregor VII.” (Policy of the Popes from Gregory I. to Gregory 


VIL.), of which the first volume has appeared at Elberfeld ; the third volume | 


of Von Reumont’s “Geschichte der Stadt Rom” (History of the City of 
Rome), which concludes the work, embracing the history of the last fifty 
years (Berlin) ; the “ Mittheilungen aus den nachgelassenen Papieren eines 
preussischen Diplomaten” (Communications from the Papers of a late 
Prussian Diplomatist), published by a nephew of the author, L. von L, (ist 
vol., Berlin) ; and, possibly, Haeckel’s “ Natiirliche Schépfungsgeschichte ” 
(Natural History of Creation), in popular lectures (Berlin), will be found 
interesting by the general reader. Friends of Biblical literature cannot 
fail to be interested by Ndldeke’s “Die alttestamentliche Literatur in 
einer Reihe von Aufsiitzen dargestel]t”” (Old Testament Literature, pre- 
sented in a Series of Discourses), published at Leipzig. E. Gerlach has 
issued a commentary on the “ Klagelieder Jeremii” (Lamentations of Jere- 
miah), and J. C. Filler a commentary on the “ Prophet Daniel.” From 
Adolf Jellinek, Jewish pulpit orator at Vienna, and brother of the martyr 
for German liberty, executed at the order of Prince Windischgritz in 1848, 
we have the first part of “Studien and Skiazzen ” (Studies and Sketches), 
containing an ethnographical study on the Hebrew rac» (“‘ Der jiidische 
Stamm”). One of the most conspicuous publicatior s in the field of Biblical 
criticism is Noack’s “ Von Eden nach Gol ratha” (From Eden to Golgotha), 


in two large volumes (Leipzig). First, tie author of the Hebrew Diction-' 





| then, on the other hand, we should have no poetesses complaining, 


| “How dreary ‘tis for women to sit still,’ 


| or weeping publicly melodious tears over their “ lips unkissed ;” no Hesba 
Strettons doing social articles on such delicate topics as how to know whena 
|man is paying “serious attentions.” Those carlier novels of Mrs. Craik’s 
| could hardly be said to sin in that direction, though they were full, too, of 
| the distinctively female sentiment, and regarded the world only as a stage 
}on which men and women play the parts of lovers and sweethearts, hus- 
bands and wives, and found the chief duty of man on this planet to con- 
sist in the establishment of the truly Christian home. But they told the 
| story of young and innocent love in an unaffected, pleasant way ; they 
contained a good deal of clever realistic work ; they drew very delicately 
the one kind of woman in whom Mrs. Craik delights; and if her good 
men were apt, by a not unpardonable error, to be women also, in rather tran- 
sparent disguises, it still was not amiss to show how a good-hearted and 
pure-minded woman reconstructs the world in her imagination. Nor were 
they so depressiagly monotonous in tone as her later books have become. 
There was, to be sure, always a gentle pathos about them which irresistibly 
inclined the reader to sympathize with some half-guessed trouble of their 
author, as much as with the deliberately unfolded troubles of her charac- 
ters, but she had not yet fallen into that “ plaintive minor key” which one 
of her recent critics finds so soothing. Her power was never the power of 
genius, however, and it was evidently on the wane when she wrote “A 
Life for a Life.’ Her women began then to be too absolutely female, and 
she showed a tendency to sentimentalize as extravagantly about love as 
some French writers do about religion. But she has a substratum of sense 


* “The Woman's Kingdom: A Love Story. By the Author of ‘John Halifax.’ *’ 
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———— : 
which generally, though not always, prevents her from violéntly outraging | Rembrandt Peale. It is worth while to compare Mr. Neal’s writing with 


ono’s sense of propriety and fitness; and as, in “ Le Récit d’une Sceur,” one the similar work of the present day and to note the difference in tone and 
quarrels only with the theory on which such lives are based, but does not | style. The old school dies with courage, however; no one writes more 
deny that the lives themselves may be thoroughly consistent and charming, | bravely than Mr. Neal. The editors are certainly to be congratulated on 
so, in these later books of Mrs. Craik’s, it is the exclusive sentiment | the possession of their new Paris correspondent; the lady who writes 
which anderlies them—it is, in fact, the author herself whom we criticise, | “Our Paris Letter” tells well and merrily a pleasant story. “Co-operative 


and not, at any given chapter or paragraph, her statement. It is absurd 
to say that a woman can be too womanly, but surely it is possible to dwell 
too fondly, in books at least, upon her strictly feminine aspect ; love is a 
very beautiful and natural thing, and so is the religious sentiment, but the 
people one meets are neither, as a rule, revelling in an excess of ill-con- 
eealed connubial bliss, nor, contrariwise, are they constantly afflicted with 
dull heartaches, nor plunged in mad excesses through disappointed love, 
and they are neither ecstatic devotees nor scoffers at everything sacred. To 
dwell persistently on exceptional cases as though they formed or ought to 
form a universal standard is only to write one’s self down a specialist. 

It was in “A Life for a Life,” too, if we remember rightly, that Mrs. 
Craik began to delineate a type of woman different from any she had 
previously essayed—the woman of great beauty, weak mind, and cold 
heart, whom she supposes to entrance men, and obscure the merits of the 
good, tender, domestic, plain litthke women who are in reality so preferable. 

Lisabel Johnston was her first effort in this direction, and Letty Kender- 
dine in her latest novel is an improvement on the same idea, being, if pos- 
sible, more beautiful, more silly, and still colder-hearted. But it is extreme- 
iy doubtful if a woman like Mrs. Craik can deal at all justly by the Lettys 
and Lisabels of this world. They are made just a trifle sillier than is quite 
necessary, and their beauty disappears utterly under a cloud of purely femin- 
ine phraseology. Hardly any woman, unless George Eliot is an exception, 
shows in her writing any adequate perception of the real value and charm 
of a woman's beauty. Hetty Sorrel was delightfully drawn, but even in 
that portrait there was evident a judicial coolness of appreciation which of 
itself betrayed a woman’s workmanship in a book which in so many other 
points left doubtful the sex of its author. ; 

Mrs. Craik’s character-drawing seems to us, however, always faulty, 
inasmuch as it presents types rather than individuals. One of these types, 
the “womanly woman,” is a fair success ; but one affirms even that suc- 
cess of the aggregate of her efforts, not of any special character. Ursula, 
Agatha, Dora, Edna—one says of them all that their author does that kind 
of woman very well; but in them she has delineated class traits, not indi- 
viduals of a class. So when one speaks of the excellence of “ John Hali- 
fax,” it is the novel itself that one thinks of, and not of its hero. The rest 
of her characters—the weak but not wicked woman, the upright, tender- 
hearted man, the man led astray by disappointed love? but still retair 
ing traces of original capabilities to have become that highest type of man, 
the good husband—all these must be counted as failures. Our author 
drew them from the depths of her consciousness, and they do not quite 
tally with real life ; they are shadowy and unsubstantial. The same thing 
is to be said of her attempts to describe children. Not one of them suc- 
eceds in setting a genuine child, like Totty Poyser, or the little Tulli- 
vers, before the reader. Her children are smaJl men and women, in 
whom their author’s prophetic eye already discerns the germs of capacity 
or incapacity for that one engrossing business of maturer life, the making 
of sentimental love. 

Miss Mulock, then, although she has for a long time given great pleas- 
ure to many varieties of novel-readers, and although a number of her 
novels are very good in their way, is not to be called a good novelist. A 
good novelist does not moralize exclusively from the chimney corner—is 
not so specifically a good man or woman that goodness and sex together 
prevent any satisfactory conception of the totality of things and their 
general interdependence from entering his mind, and thence escaping into 
his work. She is simply a very exceilent woman, who writes in a pleasant 
way, and who believes ardently in the religion of love. She begins, 
though, to show a lack of power to set even her favorite and well-worn 
ideas attractively before the public. Her“ Woman’s Kingdom,” displaying 
as it does all her characteristic limitations, and made wearisome by its 
monotony of tone and its tediously close analysis of subjects with whose 
morbid anatomy her readers were already too familiar, is the least success- 
ful thing she has done for several years. 
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Mn. Joun Neat—not talking, we should say, for the art-critics of our | 
gseneration—gives us in the December Aélantie lis opinions of “ Our Paint- | 


Housekeeping,” having ceased from general remarks and taken to specifica- 
tions, becomes more interesting, and deserves the attention of every one 
who desires the amelioration of the condition of the housekeeper. Its 
earnest and painstaking character commands respect, even if the plans it 
puts forth should seem not practicable. That they will be severely criti- 
cised by the majority of readers, and condemned outright by many, espe- 
cially by “old housekeepers,” is certain. But it may be permitted to 
younger and more enthusiastic heads of families to indulge in the visions 
of hope. Old housekeepers—or, we will say, women generally—have 
grown a little depressed over the peculiarly irritating nature of their trou- 
bles, and would be inclined to be very sceptical of any proposed cure for 
them which did not bear on its face an assurance of success. As to this 
particular panacea, we suppose the comment of the discouraged multitude 
of “ the suppressed sex ” upon the scheme of this irrepressible member of it 
will be, “If she says that, then she doesn’t know anything about it,” or 
some such ill language. But the housekeeping class will not be the first 
oppressed class which had to be coaxed and persuaded into self-improve- 
ment and comfort, and if our author succeeds no further than to provoke 
the discussion that her performance and the subject deserve, she will 
have done something to rejoice over. It is almost a pity that the 
Anglo-faxon is so individual a person. 

Mr. Swinburne contributes a rather remarkably bad one of his poeti- 
cal pieces. His freedom-shriecking vein is, on the whole, consider- 
ably his worst one, and a “Watch in the Night” is a freedom- 
shrieking piece. Then again he puts in some little indecency, but it 
is in a crude state and without that artistic management of it which 
constitutes his best claim to consideration. So then we get a success- 
ful conjunction of the poet’s faults. Possibly his metres may pre- 
vail on the readers of the Atlantic; but we doubt it, and rather 
imagine that one-half his wage expended for the poetry of two or three 
persons of lesser name would be riches less unprofitably bestowed. Besides 
these papers the number contains two good literary notices ; an account of 
the beginning and ending of the slave-trade—a very readable and agrec- 
able account, too, Mr. Edward Everett Hale being the writer of it ; a paper on 
Hooker—not very new, but, as each generation rises up, these things have 
to be done over for it; “A Day at a Consulate,” which will be found 
pleasant reading, as also will Mrs. Austin’s sprightly little piece ; “ A Gothic 
Capital,” by Mr. Theodore Bacon ; and some anonymous verses—to say 
nothing of two bad book-notices, and the fearful and wonderful “ Atlantic 
Advertiser,” in which we advise our readers to put implicit confidence. 

Harper’s for the coming month begins with four illustrated articles, 
the most important of which seems to be Mr. Moncure Conway’s—we sup- 
pose it is his—“ South Coast Saunterings in England.” It contains some 
personal gossip of a rather better than ordinary kind and some tolerable 
criticisms, which would be better if Mr. Conway could be less of a partisan, 
and worse if his temper were better. Half of it we can generally recom- 
mend as to be taken; but one has to know which half, or our advice is 
dangerous. Major De Forest is at his best in “ A Report of Outrages,” which 
everybody ought to read who, not being a semi-barbarian himself, has had 
his doubts whether the North hasn’t been watching the Southern whites 
a little too sharply. Mr. Texas Brown and his congeners strike us as per- 
sons who will bear about as much watching as can be done for them, and 
the communities which shelter them are, for nearly all practical pur- 
poses, as bad as they. Nor need anybody in reading Major De Forest’s 
sketches of them fear that he is not getting the real thing ; but, as for that, 
Major De Forest’s sketches always carry with them conviction of their 
truth. ‘“ The Confessions of a Reformed Planchettist ” begins with a very 
ingenuous confession from that former impostor—“I am not wicked ; at 
the worst I am but weak ”—and proceeds in a lively manner to detail its 
author’s successes in leading captive silly women, and certain others, with 
the most tiresome of modern toys. We commend his experiences to the 
attention of the writer in Putnam’s who devotes so much philosophic spec- 
ulation to the subject. Whoever desires it may now read Lord Lytton’s 
“ Rightful Heir”’—which was Bulwer’s “Sea Captain ”—and, the Harpers 
having reprinted it entire, its noble author may now very probably derive 
some benefit from its reproduction on the stage in this country—if, in- 
deed, we are going to take delight any more in such holding the mirror up 
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** Fortune stints gold to some; impartial nature See me? Certainly not. Or. yes. Bunt why did he want to? 
Shames her in proficring wore tian gold to all-- So. in the dishabille of a morning-gown and an arim-chair, 
Joy in the sunshine, Leauty en the carth, Languid with cloquent wanness of eye and of cheek. I received him— 
And love reilected in the glass of conscience; Witling to touch and reproach. and half melted myself by my pathos 
Are these so mean? place gricf and guilt beside them,” ctc., etc. { Which. with a reprobate joy I wholly forgot the next instant ; 


As. with electric words, few, swiit. and vivid. he brought me, 


' 
tis amusing to see Mr. E. A. Pollard’s childlike belief in the authenticity | Througa a brief tempest of tears, tothis heaven of sunshine and sweetness.” 
f Bulwer’s genius. That writer appears in Putnam’s as the author of an | eet : mie i ts 
of | te PPS tite Perhaps it is no more than fair to aay that in all probability the author 
article on Stonewall Jackson. He takes a fair view of Jackson so far as he | agen” at aie a 
‘ ike a Gil cab ante eanibiaeia- ie ulead tien ici tein ads ia ah | would not now write just such poetry as “ No Love Lost ;” it is new ly pub- 
tes 8 8 nacdert arty P & hes .| lished, but not, we believe, very newly written. 


9 Tours at Home contains one article with a good deal of in i i 
late to have less full control of him than formerly, and he now appears to be, | 6 , “ : —— " fan - it, It is 
2 ° . i‘ | by Mr. Charles H. Webb, and is composed of the sayings of children—not 
as a writer, the remains of a rather more endurable man than is usually left | 4 : 
as " | all of whom, we are happy to say, are of either of the common printed types 
over after a Southern literary training. Still, however, he does remember | ‘ : ie ate ‘ : ° 
: £ oats “Ri > ” | some of them being neither “bright” children nor saints on earth begun, but 
his haunts by the majestic James, and “ Richmond La Pucelle "—that was. | 4 eR . 
os : ° m 4 | bad boys and girls, regardless of the truth, full of vindictiveness, irreverent 
It is funny to hear him, when he speaks of Gocthe, informing us that that | : ‘ieee ; : , nee 
= P Fa - | unconventional, shameless—in short, like boys and girls in families. 
obscure person was “the acute German philosopher,” which hardly seems | ,,, ‘é ‘ é 
, é ‘ “aha , There is one story of a young gentleman who had trouble on his mind 
a safe thing to say. The connection between the literary conditions which |, , . : - : ie ea ir 
’ : a gee z which alone is worth the price of the magazine. The Rev. T. De Witt 
enable a man to talk in that way, and the religious conditions which per. 4 ae : ; ; 
. a. ae Talmadge makes a lively essay on “ Hobbies” of various kinds, and writes 
mitted Jackson to be a stupid bigot—and one of a vast number of such— Rit “ “ one hes ; 
= ne ; ‘ f : as if he had not only a great flow of animal spirits, but also some wit and 
and the political conditions which permitted the lamented Davis to figure é villas 
mn ie humor andmuchsense. Less robustness and a little constitutional caution 
as a statesman, and the social conditions which justified a recent cowardly | aR date i ye ihe 
‘ , i : e * | would be a good thing for him if it would save him from such utterances as 
assault on an innocent historian—of all this Mr. Pollard is perfectly un. | |, . , ; ; ; : 
ri ¢ A | this one—he has just, by the way, been asseverating his love of humor and 
conscious. Still, as we have said, the essay seems to us to give a pretty |. acd plat : 7... ’ ‘ 
= e ale “ ‘ * | its superiority to wit, and then he says: “Theodore Hook and Charles 
fair estimate of the Southern hero’s character—the estimate made by most | : : ee . 
‘ ‘ : : * , _ | Lamb grinned themselves into hypochondria.” We never say a good word 
intelligent Northerners who took the pains to wade through Dabney’s biog- | - ois 
_ a nh 4 | for Hook ; but as to Lamb, Mr. Talmadge has been badly imposed upon by 
raphy, which, by the way, absurd as it is, is not so bad a book—if one | 


ae : |somebedy. Mr. James Greenwood gives in his December contribution a 
wants to get at the man himself—as our pictorial] and magniloquent histo- | ? - s a , 
graphic description of the London money market and its frequenters ; “An 


rian thinks it is. : > ‘ Mat " ; 
¥ ‘ ; P a “i P Interview with the Emperor of Russia” is good magazine reading ; and so 
For its most important article Putnam’s has “ No Love Lost,” a poetical |. > - é re Ba <epine 
fj : |might “A South American Statesman” have been if Mr. Benjamin had de- 
romance which, not by its hexameters alone, reminds the reader of). : : : - : ; ; 
. les “ mt - aa , | picted the brutal, degrading tyrannies against which Sarmiento has all his 
Clough’s charming “Amours du Voyage.” We have found “ No Love Lost” | >... eae : ; Pre ; 
aa , Seay | life been fighting. Of some of the Gaucho chiefs of South America there are 
very pleasant for several. reasons. We enjoy Mr. Howells’s Venice when- | , ‘ : : ; “ ; 
7 stories told that almost give new ideas of the violence of human passions and 


ever he takes us there, to that | eas eee ey fh Fy 7 ; 
of the possible inconsistencies of human character. Among the more impor- 
‘aitaitel gasaled tee tana dn evden aaa. tant of the other articles in Hours at Home there are the novels, or portions 
and her of the novels, of the author of “ Mary Powell,” of Miss Yonge, and of the 
* Days without yesterdays that die into nights without morrows "— | author of “ Storm Cliff’”—who all, we dare say, find due acceptance among 

and all her charms that plead with the beguiled imagination. We always the novel-readers. 

enjoy, too, the little sarcastic returns upon his sentimentality which Mr.| _ Lppincott’s novel is a new one by Mrs. Harding Davis, who is too old 
Howells is sure to make, and which make the sentimentality twice blessed. | to change now, we suppose, and we may tell the less fearless novel-reader 
And we never fail to enjoy thoroughly—at least we hope we lose none of | that there is nothing new for him in “ The Pearl of Great Price.” “ Songs 
it—his humor, in its other and utierly unmorbid phases, whether the | of the Slave” scems to have been written by some one not familiar with his 
subtle, the slightly malicious, or such as this, of less than ordinary delicacy | Subject at first hand, and also in ignorance of the best literature pertaining 


# be sure, but full of fun, and with a natural girlish archness, too: |to it. Professor Y. F. Allen’s “Slave Songs” contains more and_bet- 
{ter information, so far as we have studied the negro and his poetry 
** One thing: I've bought you a chain of the famous fabric of Venice— | ed informatio ‘ “es o 7 a me . ot. sie 
Something peculiar and quaint. and of such a delicate texture | than can anywhere else be found. The essay before us gives, however, 
pt el Ee Gibco fee catenins tnenace cad bemnty. | two or three of the “ fiddlesing” variety of songs, which are rather less 
‘Isn’t it very frail?’ I asked of the workman who made it. /numerous, we should say, in Professor Allen’s work than they might 
‘ Strong enough. if you will, to bind a lover. signora,’— } 7 ed A * ae: 
With an expensive smile. *I'was bought near the Bridge of Rialto. | have been; but none of Mr. Brown's “ fiddlesings,” or religious songs 
(Shylock, you know.) Jn our shopping, Aunt May and Fred do the talking : Y 3 — > “The S 7 » Slave ” a Y 
Fred begins always in French, with the most delicious effront’ry, . bs ither, is of any value, and The Gongs of the Glav agen 
Only to end in profoundest humiliation and English. | properly to be represented by that collection. Louis Blanc’s letter 
Aunt, however, scorns to speak any tongue but Italian: pe ys A a P } . -s . 
* Quanto per these ones here ?’ and * What did you say was the prezzo ? from England is this month devoted to snowing, which it pretty conclu- 
{An troppo caro” Zon much No. nol Don't idiyouit’stroppo® ——_| sively docs, that England is paying very dearly (in the cost of arma 
What she calls Titian’s palazzo. and pines for the house of Othello. ments) for the evil she did eighteen years ago, when by her alliance she 
Annic. the dear little goose, believes in Fred and her mother R 7 . * > r , 
With an enchanting abandon. She doesn’t at all understand them. aided Napoleon to fasten himself firmly upon France. Mr. Amasa Walker's 
Bat, Re) seme teniehs views Ch yd oe ap yh hte valuable series of papers on financial topics is increased by the addition of 
In an aside to the valet-de-place (I never detect him).” F an essay on the “ Claims of the Anti-Bondholders.” “ A Terrible Voyage ” 


In the sad parts of the tale we do not know that we suffered deeply ; and | describes a voyage that was trul y terrible down tne Grand Caiion of the 
we can say—and defy contradiction from any quarter—that we early knew Rio Colorado, a tremendous pass five hundred miles in length, where, be- 
that Philip was not really killed in battle, but safe to turn upagain. Still, | ‘°°? walls of unbroken rock, the river flows over hundreds of cataracts. 
though, as regards the plot and the passion, the story does not call for | Caught in this trap, because his raft was insensibly drawn into the irresisti- 
much commendation, our readers will see from the extracts we have given, | ble current above the first cataract, unable to escape on cither hand, James 
and from this one which follows, that little matters of that sort may be | White, an unfortunate gold hunter, whose party had been murdered by the 
forgiven. Miss Fanny, let us premise, ought by good rights to have Indians, was last year compelled to make the journey to the southern end 
been proposed to several hours before the proposal actually was made ; | of the Cafion. He reached the point where he could first hope to see white 
the gentleman was apparently on the point of doing it when he caught | ™e™ in about ten days, and was picked up by a boat’s crew, who saved his 
sight of another woman in another gondola: | life. “ My God, Captain Wilburn,” exclaimed one of the crew, “that man 8 
<a il abetted in ome tal Reed tached on 6 epecien, co mately | a hundred years old!” In years he was in the prime of life, but every hair 
Sank to the place at my side ; nor while we returned to the city | of his head and beard had turned white, and he was battered almost out of 
Uttered a word of explaining, or comment. or comfort. but only, ithe semblance of humanity. Miss Emma Lazarus, a very young poet, 





With his good-night, incoherently craved my forgiveness and patience, . ae 
Festes. .'y ea hs pe spend the nicht in hysterical vigils, | whom we have not met for some time, contributes to Lippincott a poem, 
n Annie’ ‘ i j "7 r " + ge . ry 
Gus day =— at Teast : for oom my fy aynp mr pga | “ The Garden of Adonis,” which, as we remember her carly volume of poetry, 
rmly rejecting the pity of friends, and the pleasures of travel, i ’ “A Contribution to History,” by Mr. W. I 
Fixed ina dreadful purpose never to get any better. shows marked improvement. - i y : 


| Paulding, puts it beyond a doubt that Washington was very active and 

“ Later, however, I rallied, when Fred, with a maddening prologue ont i Ts ae Chief-Justice Marshall to leave the bar and enter 
Zouching the cause of my sickness, including his fever at Jatt a om petraasing v2 po q os sa . Mise : 

old me that some one was waiting; and could he see me, a moment ? public life, which he did in 1798. “Charles Loring Elliott,” by Mr. L. Gay- 
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lord Clarke, does justice to the artist’s wit and amiability, but is not so 
good as an article on the same subject in //arper’s ; and neither Mr. Clarke 
nor the other writer shows any critical discrimination in the valuation of 
Elliett’s pictures. Nor does any one of his recent biographers do justice to 
his noteworthy independence of character—a trait of his of which some 
curious stories might be told. 

The Catholic World prints the first half of an admirable article on 
Galileo, which discusses with great fulness and fairness the question 
whether or not Galileo, as an astronomer, was persecuted by the Catholic 
Church ; whether there is any truth in the famouse pur si muove story 


which, even to this day, the little Protestant is taught by his schocl-books | 


to believe, although Protestants of a larger growth have now for some time 
It will, however, be soon enough to speak at length con- 
cerning this essay when it is finished; meantime we advise the perusal of 
its first part. Another good article in this magazine is one of rather 
loose manufacture, but interesting, on some of the folk-songs of Brittany, 
and a third is a review of Dr. Schaff’s Church History. We believe we 
need not speak of “The Invasion,” which we have not examined, except to 
express a hope that there will be no tampering with the text so as to make it 
more Catholic than Messrs. Erckmann and Chatrian made it—which was, 
tosome small extent, the case, we believe, with the “ Story of a Conscript,” 
the last Erckmann-Chatrian story published in the Catholic World. Lov- 


abandoned it. 


ers of pure truth will be glad to hear that one of the writers in this De- | 


cember number was brought near to a solution of the problem of the 
universe by “the first wave of genuine affliction ” that gave him consider- 
able uneasiness of spirit. : 

The various minor departments of the Galary—the “ Miscellany,” the 
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and held a high position at the Bavarian court, where they resided after 
the French Revolution. The writer of this journal was born in 1754, and 
entered his brother Christian’s regiment in the French army when he 
was twenty-four years old. In 1780 he married a cousin of Prince Jules 
de Polignac, and two months later, in March, the young husband sailed for 
America with the army of the Comte de Rochambeau. His journal covers 
a period from March, 1780, to November, 1781. Dr. Green has now pub- 
lished this from the French original, without any changes whatever, with 


a preface from which the above facts have been taken, and with the addi- 


tion of an elegant and accurate translation, enriched by historical notes. 

Our hero’s voyage was tedious, and it was not till the evening of July 11 
he entered the channel of Newport. The count seems to have been not 
overmuch pleased with his first view of the Yankee. “ We did not mect 
with the reception, on landing, which we expected, and which we ought to 
have had. A coldness and a reserve appear to me to be characteristic of 
the American nation. They appear to have little of that enthusiasm which 
one supposes would belong to a people fighting for its liberties, and to be 
little suited to inspire it in others.” 

After a dull winter, spent in winter quarters, the army was trans- 
ported to Providence carly in June, and on the 19th of that month 
started on its long march southward. ‘“ On the 3d of September we march- 
ed to Philadelphia,” writes the count. ‘“ Congress was in session as we 
passed through the city. We paid it the honors which the king ordered 
us to pay. The thirteen members took off their thirteen hats at each salute 

‘of the flags and of the officers, and that is all that I have seen that was re 
| spectful or remarkable.” This apparent coldness on the part of the Ameri- 
cans, and which does not tally with other accounts, is probably due to the 


“ Driftwood,” the “ Nebule,” and “ Literature and Art”—have all been author’s French enthusiasm, his youth, and his own naturally demonstra- 
well attended to this month; though we imagine the easiest thing to do | tive disposition. His description of Washington’s reception of the news 
would be the right thing to do, in the case of Mr. D. H. Jacques—namely, | of the Count de Grasse’s arrival with a large auxiliary force is one of the 
dispute his facts and deny his inferences; and also that much the same | most noteworthy and attractive passages in his book : 
thing might profitably be done with a good deal of Mr. R. G. White’s ar- “T have been equally surprised and touched at the true and pure joy of 
ticle on “ Horace Greeley.” But Philip Quilibet is good in his discourses |General Washington. Of a natural coldness and of a serious and noble 
on “ Presidents and President-Making,” “ Something New in Advertising,” | approach, which in him is only true dignity, and which adorns so well the 
and “Reverdy Johnson in England” although, as the title of the last Chief of a whole nation, his features, his physiognomy, his deportment, all 
little essay reminds us to say, there is something of a tendency in the | fe changed — = ne Me pas anit te chaseater on artiter of he ay 
’ : erica, and contented himself for the moment with that of a citizen, 
writer of “ Driftwood” to treat of matters that have become very hackneyed. , happy at the good fortune of his country. A child whose every wish had 
“ Who Took Ticonderoga?” is a question which is very well discussed by | been gratified would not have experienced a sensation more lively, and I 
an anonymous writer, who handles his subject very well, and gives a qui-| believe that I am doing honor to the feelings of this rare man in endeavor- 
etus to another of our heroes of the school-books. “ Boys,” by Mrs. H. P. ne EE 
Spofford, is pleasant reading, as talk—with quotations—about Mr. Hope’s The count took part in the campaign against Yorktown, and distin- 
book could hardly fail to be. guished himself for courage and conduct. On the surrender of Lord Corn- 
About the main body of the magazine we do not know that we need | wallis, young Deux-Ponts was detailed by the Comte de Rochambeau to 
say mach. What Mr. Benson is likely to say about Poe, whom Mr. Baude- | take the welcome news to France. He embarked on the frigate Andro- 
laire liked, and Hawthorne, who may be suspected of taking an interest in | maque, “and on the 24th of November,” he writes, “1 enjoyed the inexpres- 
those dreadful Puritans, every person who has read Mr. Benson’s things | sible pleasure of embracing, at Versailles, those persons who are to me the 
will know without our, or Mr. Benson’s, telling him. Yet “H. H.’s” poetry | dearest.” He closes with this sentiment, which, though trite enough, has 
is one more presentation, not without force, of the “ Love-shall-still-be-lord- | never, we dare say, been much more sincerely uttered. We give it in his 





of-all” view of life and the world’s business which she too exclusively offers | own words : 


us. As for Mr. Stoddard and Miss Lily Nelson and Mr. Cranch, who are three 
out of four of the other poets of this month’s Galary, they none of them seem 


to have greatly exerted themselves on this occasion ; the anonymous author | 


of “ Ebb Tide,” however, may fairly be congratulated on her first two stanzas. 
“ Cipher ;” “Tied Up by the Thumbs ;” “ Words and their Uses ;” “One 
Too Many ;” “ Mrs. Frances Anne Kemble ;” “ The Confederate Congress,” 
by Mr. Pollard, who despised it—all these we can commend as good light 
reading. 


COUNT DEUX-PONTS’ CAMPAIGNS,* 

We have already mentioned the fact that Dr. S. A. Green, of Boston, 
who is a zealous student of American history, last year chanced to find, at a 
second-hand book-stall in Paris, a manuscript volume, handsomely bound. 
It purported to have been written by Comte G. de Deux-Ponts. Dr. Green 
purchased the book, which proved to be a diary kept by Count William de 
)eux-Ponts, during his campaign in America with our French allies in 1780 
and 1781. 2 

The writer and his elder brother, Christian, were the sons of Duke 
Christian, Count Palatine and Duc de Deux-Ponts (Zweibriick) Bicken- 
feld, and of a danseuse named Fontenay, with whom the duke had formed 
an alliance supposed to be a morganatic marriage. On the duke’s death 
these sons were not recognized, and the dukedom passed to his tivo nephews 

sively. Both brothers, however, married into the French aristocracy, 





< ; sa My Campaigns in America: A Journal kept by Count William de Deux-Ponts, 
x 1. Transiated from the French manuscript, with an introduction and notes, by 


Samuel Abbott Green.” Boston: Wiggin & Lunt. 1968, 


| “Ta vie de l'homme est mélée de peines, mais on ne peut pluss’en 
| plaindre quand on a joui des moments delicieux qui en sont le prix ; un seul 
instant les fait oublier, et cet instant bien senti en fait méme désirer de nou- 
velles, pour jouir encore une fois de leur recompense.” 

Count William seems to have had no great qualifications for book-mak- 
ing, and whether he was a good observer or not his story got little benefit 
from his observations. We could have spared some of his philosophical 
reflectionsif he had filled their place with some remarks on society at New- 
port when the Frenchmen made it gay, on life in Virginia while the 
gentleman was still in the land, on the British soldiery among the people, 
on his Yankee ally fighting in homespun beside the good blood and good 
clothes of France. He is chary of such matters though, and gives us main- 
ly names and dates and figures, his excuse being, perhaps, that it is not 
his fault that he gives us anything, and that he was keeping a diary for 
himself. We may properly be glad, however, that Dr. Green has been at 
the trouble of editing so carefully a work which the historical] student who 
loves exactness will find of a certain value. 


| 


The Flower and the Sta, and Other Stories for Children. Written and 
illustrated by W. J. Linton. (Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1868.)—Mr. Lin 
ton has made the best chil*’s book we have seen this year. But that, after 
all, is not saying much—n >t nearly as much as this book of his deserves. 
In the first place, it is very pleasant to the eye by reason of its pretty title- 
page, its clear large type, and its graceful illustrations, which will help to 
educate the children’s tast2s as well as to gratify their elders with that 
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too unusual spectacle—a nicely illustrated juvenile. But that was to be 
expected from Mr. Lintcn, and therefore his success in the letterpress of 
his volume is all the more gratifying, since there was, we suppose, no 


especial reason beforehand for thinking he would give us anything better | 
than the ordinary holiday work provtded for the children’s entertainment | 
—and that is generally very sad work indeed. Mr. Linton’s stories, how- | 


ever, are very cleverly adapted to the taste and comprehension of children, 
and are written so simply and gracefully, and with such a delicate percep- 
tion of the fitness of means to ends, that reading them aloud to the little 
folks is quite as pleasant to the reader as to the listeners ; and that is no 
small merit when one considers how uncritical children are, and yet how in- 
satiably eager for stories—how much more important the incidents of a 
tale seem to them than the way in which the tale is told. Parents are, 
after all, the greatest immediate sufferers from the imbecility of chil- 


dren’s books ; the children pay for it later. What a pity it is that the | 


making of all their books could not be done by people like Mr. Linton, 
who seems to know precisely how to talk to them, who never vitiates their 
imaginations by absurd or hideous fancies, who is always graceful and po- 
etic and charming, and does for his special audience the same kind of hon- 
est work that is done for us older people by the best literary artists. The 
natural next step from many of the juvenile books would be to “ Beadle’s 
Dime Novels,” or something worse, while Mr. Linton’s book is a fit intro- 
duction to the better class of maturer reading. But as his success only 
offers another illustration of the certainty with which the really artistic 


mind seizes the true relations of things to each other, and as real artists | 


form a sorrowfully small minority of the workers at art, it is to be feared | 
that the children will still be fed pretty much upon husks; and meantime | 
let us all be duly grateful when they are occasionally offered a kernel of 
wheat. 

There are half a dozen stories in this volume, and they are all very 
pretty. “Jack the Giant-killer” is the least successful, because the fancy 
in it is a little too subtle for small readers. “Jack and the Bean-stalk ” is 
very good; and one which pleases us a good deal is called “ Willie’s 
Dreams.” 'The dreams have the merit of being real dreams—not moraliz- 
ing allegories, but pretty, aimless rambles into fairyland. “The Kitten’s 
Growlings” is the best of them, though. It has the true kittenish mix- 
ture of fun and malice, and is so amusingly cuggestive of claws and fun 
that we must give ourselves the pleasure of quoting it for the benefit of 
such people as are not apt to see children’s books. Pussy has overheard 
her little mistress wishing that she too were a kitten, with nothing to do 
but lie before the fire, with no lessons, no chilblains, no cross governess. 
The kitten, however, has her own ideas of the evils which feline flesh is 
heir to. 


“ All very well, Miss Nellie! but you ’re not a kitten, or you “d not like 
itso much. I don’t care if Ido get mice. I want birds. “I want all the 
birds I see. I want to eat your canary !” 


“Oh! you wicked, wicked kitten.” | 


“ And | want to eat it with the feathers on !” 

“ You silly thing!” 

“ And the feathers choke me. I want all the birds and all the butter- | 
flies. They are such pretty things, and I ’ve never tasted one yet. When | 
mother brought me a nice young thrush she would not let me eat the | 
feathers. And they were such pretty feathers. And I wanted to eat them. | 
And the squirrel’s tail choked me. And I can ’t get the birds in the trees, 
nor even the great sleepy moths. And the little black house-fiies, when I 

can catch them, are nasty; and I don’t like them when I eat them. And 


_ then mother scolds me for it, and says they make me thin. But she eats 


them herself, and I heard your papa say she eats black beetles, too. What 
are black beetles? are they nice? Oh! I don’t care about thrushes and 
mice; I should like to have black beetles. I want black beetles. Iam 
sure there are some up high in the kitchen cupboard, if mother would let 
me have them. But she keeps them all for herself.” 

. - But they do make mother thin, kiitea dear, and you ought not to eat 
them.’ 

“But I want to. And then they ‘Il-not let me get under the grate, and 

they knock my nose against the bars if I do. I like getting under the 
grate,and I’d like the red coals to fall on me, that 1 might play with 
them. Red coals are prettier than butterflies. Nasty butterflies! they 
never come near enough to be caught. I was turned out of the fender 
twenty times yesterday. And I must not run up-stairs into the bedrooms, 
nor sleep on the beds. And they whip me off the stairs and off the chairs 
in the drawing-room, and won’t let me climb up the curtains. And I must 
not go on the table, nor put my tongue in the cream- jar, nor lick the bread 
and butter. Fresh butter is so nice. I mustn't do anything. 
What's the good of nibbling your pa’s waistcoat buttons w hen I can't 
even get a taste out of them? W hy can’t Leat them? What are they 
made of? Horn! Why don’t they make buttons of butter? I should like 
then to climb up your pa’s waistcoat. It’s only a little fun now. And 
mother’s jealous of me. She wants to sit there instead of me !” 


But all the book is good reading, although the other stories are marked 
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by other qualities than the pleasant humor which this one is full of. The 


children who make Mr. Linton’s acquaintance in it will be fortunate chil- 
dren indeed. 


Lessons in Political Economy. Designed as a basis for instruction in 
that Science in Schools and Colleges. By J. Champlin, President of Colby 
University. (New York : A. 8S. Barnes & Co. 1868.}—Mr. Champlin has pro- 
duced a very good little book, in which all the leading principles of the 
science are stated clearly and succinctly, and illustrated with a good deal of 
aptness. But when he declares, as he does in his preface, that his Look is 
intended for schools as well as for colleges, we think he overestimates its 
simplicity. There is no school in the Union, we venture to say, in which 
the chapters on finance would not be found abstruse, and, indeed, we doubt 
whether even students of colleges who happen to have no knowledge of 
political economy except what they get from the rest of the book wili not find 
them somewhat difficult of assimilation. Lesson XVII. ought to have been 
rewritten, particularly that portion of it in which the author finds fault 
| with the Government for not having carried on the war by taxation only, 

inasmuch as he here intrudes upon another field of political science for 
| which the student who has not got beyond this book is not ready. The 
same remarks apply to the attack on the national banking system ; it is 
all out of place in an elementary school-book. 


| 
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REPRODUCTIONS OF DURER. 

Ir is pleasant to see a gift-book that one can respect. The reproduction 
of Diirer’s “ Lesser Passion of Christ” is not in all respects what one means 
when the epithet “ gift-book” is used in its general sense. A good deal of 
slightness, evanescence, lack of permanent value, is implied in the words, 
and a good deal of such quasi-econtempt as would make it out that the sight 
spoken of in the first sentence above is not a pleasure that this earth is 
likely to afford. But the publication before us is a book eminently fit 
to give away, and it appears just a month before the Christmas holidays ; 
and if the edition is limited to five hundred copies, it is only the better fit 
ted for presents. Where is the lady, even though enough of a woman to 
have such books as this one offered to her, who would not value it a little 
more highly because it could not become common upon the parlor tables 
of her friends ? 

Common in that way it never could become, however. Its very outside 
prevents the possibility of any such popularity. Its grave cover of dark- 
red, varnished paper and white parchment cloth will put it at once into the 
bookease or on the tables of people other than those who buy the usual gift- 
books of commerce. Its full morocco dress alsois plain and rather aristocratic 
looking. On the whole, it isa book for the shelf, and Mr. Bouton should 
have had its top edge, in the cloth clothed copies, cut and gilded, to keep 
the dust out of its ragged edges, for good half-binding is hard to get done 
in New York, and excessively dear; and there is a large premium offered 
_on keeping your books as you buy’ them the longest time possible. 
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tut we began by saying, or implying, that the book is a worthy one. It 
is a reproduction of a series of thirty-seven wood-cuts by Albert Direr, 
which illustrated the history of the redemption of mankind according to 
the teachings of the medieval church. Its Latin title is always given as 
‘Passio Christi,” and the title of the second edition, which was accompa 
nied with verses printed upon the backs of the woodcuts, bears the general 
title, “ Passio Christi ab Alberto Diirer Nurenbergensi effigiata cum varii gen- 
eris carminibus Fratris Benedicti Chelidonii Muscphili.” “The Passion of 
Christ, figured by Albert Direr, the Nuremberger, with the Poems of di- 
vers kinds of the Benedictine Brother Chelidonius, the lover of the Muses.” 
The same Chelidonius had, a short time previously, compiled from other 
authors an explanatory text to Direr’s illustrations of the “ Life of the Vir- 
grin,” and to the same artist’s former series of eleven wood-cuts illustrating 
the “Passion.” This latter is one of the most important of Diirer’s works. 
The pictures are about eleven inches by fifteen, and crowded with incidents, 
and are in Direr’s best manner, if we except two or three of his unparal- 
leled copperplates. This earlier and more important series of wood-cuts 
might be called from its Latin title, “The Passion of our Lord Jesus,” and 
so distincuished from the other, which is called “The Passion of Christ.” 
But Diirer himself, in his journal, set the example which the moderns have 
followed, in calling the two works “ Die grosse Passion” and “ Die kleine 
Passion.” 

The woodcuts of the “ Little Passion” are three and three-auarter inches 
wide by five high, except the title-page vignette. This represents Christ 
wearing the crown of thorns, and marked with the stigmata, his head sur- 
rounded with a cruciform aureole of rays, weeping, with bowed head, over 
the sins of mankind—a nobte and touching figure. The second picture 
begins the series by “The Temptation of Adam,” the third is “ The Ex- 
pulsion from Paradise,” and the fourth is “The Annunciation to the Vir- 
gin,” and is one of the most truly artistic and lovely of Diirer’s smaller 
compositions. From this the series goes to No. 35, ‘‘ The Ascension ;” No. 
36, “ The Epiphany ;” and No. 37, “ The Last Judgment,” a comparatively 
slight and unimportant design. The designs are very variable in power 
and in value. Some of them are in Diirer’s strong manner, while others 
seem to be hardly the work of his hand who drew the “Flight into 
Egypt” or the “ Life of the Virgin,” or the “ Christ Bearing the Cross” of 
“The Greater Passion.” As a series of unusual extent, they are of very great 
and permanent interest, and it is very desirable that good fac-similes should 
be made of all copiable works of art which, in their original form, are so 
generally inaccessible as this one. To have five hundred copies of this 
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work scattered over the land is to make us appreciably richer in works of 
art. 

The reproductions, by some new photo-lithographic process, are general- 
lv very good ; they are of the same size as the originals, and most of them 
are reasonably clear and sharp. It is altogether impossibie that an im- 
pression from a lithographic stone should resemble that from a wood-block 
—and that for a sufficient reason: the black line printed from a block is 
made by the pressure of a raised edge or ridge, which stamps the paper 
down, and leaves its ink lines with edges as sharp as those of the wood. 
But the stone presses upon all parts of the paper alike, and the ink line 
merely transfers itself from the crayon which has attracted it before to the 
more attractive paper, so that unevennesses of surface, little ridges and 
hollows upon the paper, alternately catch and miss the ink, whose edges 
have therefore that downy softness which we associate with the lithograph. 
But it is doubtful if anything can be made to imitate a wood-cut in texture, 
unless the carbon process in photography may bring us to some such 
result, as it now imitates almost to deception chalk and pen-and-ink 
drawings. 

But, after all, the copies are very close. We have compared carefully 
those of the original woodcuts which are within our reach with the repro- 
ductions, and find them very perfect, except in the case of those which are 
obviously blurred and so far failurcs, as, in the copy of the book which is 
before us, Nos. 19 and 25—* The Scourging ” and “ The Crucifixion.” 

Mr. Prime’s introductory essay is the right one for the place and the 
parpose, and does well its obvious duty of explaining the relation of the 
designs to art in general, and of claiming for them the merit they deserve. 
It is unfortunate that his essay, in its praise of the new process of photo- 
graphic reproduction which he has employed, should include the incredible 
assertion that if Diirer had only known of this process his work would 
never have been engraved on wood. When the time comes that pictures 
shall be made without any reference to beauty of texture and of tone, then 
wood-cutting will be abandoned for a cheaper process; but assuredly not 
before. We cannot agree with the other statement (page 24), that “the 
artist can throw his soul into the picture far more in wood engraving than 
in copper or steel engraving ;” for we remember Diirer’s own “ Knight and 
Death,” and the “ Melancholia ;” but at least it is a first-rate and indepen- 
dent art, nor is there reason to suppose that any modern process will ever 
approach it in the beauty of result. 

It is with great pleasure that we accept Mr. Bouton's publication as an 
important contribution to education and enlightenment in America. 


NOW READY: 
Mr. Howells’s New Story in Verse. 


NO LOVE LOST: 


THIS DAY. 





THE GOLDEN ROBIN, 
CONTAINING: 

I, Musicai Notation. II. Rounds and Exercises adapted 
to Physical Action. III. Songs for All Occasions. IV. 
Sacred Pieces. 

By W. O. Prrxins, 

Author of “The Nightingale,” ‘*Sabbath-School Trum- 

pet,” etc. 

The whole forming a most attractive Music Book for 
Juvenile Classes, Schools, and Seminaries, and one that 
cannot fail to be admired by all Teachers and Scholars, 

Price 50 cents. Sent post-paid, 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 

277 Washington Street, Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 711 Broadway, New York. 


MR. GILES’S JUVENILES. 
THE MACIC SPECTACLES. 
A FAIRY STORY. 
Mlustrated by Chapman. Square 16mo, tinted paper, extra 
cloth, gilt top, pp. 180, price $1. 
THE WONDERFUL POCKET, AND 
OTHER STORIES. 


With six cuts from designs by Chapman. Pp. 164. Uniform 
in stvy.e and price with the above. 





IN PRESS: 
THE CATE OF PEARL. 


Elegontly printed and illustrated. Uniform with “ The 
Magic Spectacles.” 


Published and fr sale by 


JOS. R. PUTNAM, 
20 Cooper Union, New York. 


I. UNDER THE WILLOWS, 
and Other Poems. By James RussEtt LOWELL, 
vol. 16mo, cloth, $2; half calf, $3 59; morocco, $5. 


The announcement of a new volume by the author of 
‘** Sir Launfaul.”’ ** The Fable for Critics,” and ‘“* The Big- 
low Papers,”’ has been welcomed with great enthusiasm 
by his thousands of admirers. Besides some new poems, 
this volume contains many of the poems contributed to dif- 
ferent periodicals by Mr. Lowell for the last twenty years. 
Many of these are familiar as household words to all intel- 
ligent readers, and all of them are worthy to rank among 
the choicest products of American literature. 


li. OUR YOUNC FOLKS FOR 1868. 


Forming a handsome cctavo volume of nearly 809 pages, 
containing Serial and Short Stories, Poems, and other at- 


tractive and useful articles by Charles Dickens, Mrs. | 


Stowe, Miss E. Stuart Phelps, Dr. I. I. Hayes, J. H. A. 


Bone, Elijah Kellogg, Lucretia P. Hale, J. T. Trowbridge, | 
George Eager, Lucy Larcom, Harriet Prescott Spofford, | 


Mrs, A, M. Diaz, Mary N. Prescott, Sophie May, Helen C. 
Weeks, Aunt Fanny, C, D. Shan'y, Rose Terry, and other 
popular authors. The volume has nearly 200 illustrations, 


many of which are full-page. It is tastefully bound in | 


green morocco cloth. appropriately stamped, and is admira- 
bly suited for holiday or birthday gifts, 


Price, with plain edges, $3; gilt edges, $3 50. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price by the Publishers, 


FIELDS, OSCOCOD & CO., Boston 
(SUCCESSORS TO TICKNOR & FIELDS) ; 


And 68 Bleecker Street, New York. 


A ROMANCE OF TRAVEL. 


By W. D. Howetts, Author of ** Venetian Life,”’ ‘* Italian 
Journeys,” ete. 


With Illustrations. Beautifully printed on tinted paper, 


bound in cloth, extra gilt, $1 75. 
NEW EDITION OF 
I. THE AMAZON. From the German of 
FRANZ DINGELSTEDT. 12mo, cloth, $1 59. 


‘His humor is always keen and true, and his works 
sparkle with mischief of the pleasantest kind.”—Philadel- 
phia City Item, 


If. TOO TRUE: A Story of To-Day. 12mo, 
$1 25; paper, 69 cents, 
“We cordially recommend it to our readers as a first- 
mt novel, and one of the few that will retain its posi- 
ion.” 
IN PRESS: 
BLINDPITS. By a New Author. From the 
advance sheets of Edinburgh Publishers. 
Cc. P. PUTNAM & SON, 
NEW YORK. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
HAPPY HOURS. A new Singing Book for 


Schools and Academies. By Howarp Krinessury and 
A. A, GRALEY, authors of ** Happy Voices,” etc. 


Price 50 cents. Schools supplied at liberal rates. 


CARMINA YALENSIA. A new Collection of 


American College Songs and Music. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, price $1 50. 
STOECKEL’S “ SACRED MUSIC.” A collection 
of original tunes for choirs. By Gustave I, Stoeckel, 
Professor of Music in Yale College. 
Price in cloth $2 25; board covers $1 50. 


All our Books sent by mail on receipt of price. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, Publishers, 
678 Broadway, New York. 


RII Fo, 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


Se a RR A RI 3 


HARPER & 


NEW 


SENT BY MAIL, POSTAGE FREE, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 





BEECHER’S SERMONS. Complete in Two 
Volumes. Sermons by Henry Warp Bercuer. Ply- 
mouth Church, Brooklyn. Selected from Published 
and Unpublished Discourses, and Revised by their 
Author. In 2 volumes 8vo. With Steel Portrait 
by Halpin. Cloth, $5 


KINGLAKE’S CRIMEAN WAR. The Inva- 
sion of the Crimea: Its Origin, and an Account of its 
Progress down to the Death of Lord Raglan. By 
ALEXANDER WILLIAM KINGUAKE. V0/. //, just ready. 
With Maps and Pians. 12mo, cloth, $2 per vol. 


BULWER’S NEW PLAY. “The Rightful 


Heir.” A Drama in Five Acts. By Epwarp But- 
wer, Lorp Lyrron, Author of * Richelieu,”’ ** The 
Lady of Lyons,” * Not So Bad as We Seem,” ‘“ Pe!- 


ham,” * The Caxtons,”’ ** What Will He Do W ith It?’ 


etc. i16mo, paper, 15 cents. 
SOL. SMITH’S THEATRICAL MANAGE- 


MENT. Theatrical Management in the West and 
South for Thirty Years. interspersed with Anecdotical 
4 Sketches, Autobiographically given by Sov, SmirH, 
Retired Actor, With Fifteen Illustrations and a Por- 
trait of the Author. S8vo, cloth, $2; paper, $1 50. 


SCHOOL LYRICS. A Collection of § 
Hymns for Devotional Exercises in Schools. 
Capron, AM., 
School. 


Soares 
By S. N 
Principal of Hartford (Conn.) Siig 
82mo, cloth, flexible, 40 cents. 


DALTON’S PHYSIOLOGY. A Treatise on 
Physiology and Hygiene. For Schools, Families, and 
Colleges. By J. C. Datton, M.D., Professor of Physi- 
ology in the College of Physicians and Surgeons, N. Y. 
With Illustrations. 12mo, cloth or half leather, $1 50. 


BULWER’S PROSE WORKS. Miscellaneous 


Prose Works of Epwarp Butwer, Lonp Lytron. In 
2volumes. 12mo, cloth, $3 50. 
RANDALL’S PRINCIPLES OF EDUCA- 


TION. First Principles of Popular Education and 
Public Instruction. By 8.8. Ranva.y, Superintendent 
j of Public Schools in New York, 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. With 
an Introduction, connecting the History of the Old and 
New Testaments. Edited by Wmuiam Smirn, LL.D. 
With Maps and Wood-cuts. Large 12mo, cloth, $2. 

3 (Uniform with the Studeni’s Histories.) 


SMILES’S LIFE OF THE STEPHENSONS. 
The Life of George Stephenson and of his Son, Robert 
Stephenson; comprising also a History of the Inven- 
tion and Introdaction of the Railway Locomotive. By 
SAMUEL Sizes, Author of ** Self-Help,” ** The Huguce- 
nots,” etc. With Steel Portraits and numerous Lilus- 
trations. 8vo, cloth, $3. 





DRAPER’S CIVIL WAR. History of the 
American Civil War. By Joun WituiAm DRAPER, 
M.D., LL.D., Professor of Chemistry and Physiology in 
the University of New York; Author of **A Treatise 

on Human Physiology,” ** A Hlistory of the Intellectual 

4 Development of Europe,” etc., etc. In 3 volumes. 

* Vol. LL. just ready. 8vo, cloth, $3 50 per vol. 





M‘CLINTOCK & STRONG’S CYCLOP_EDIA 
OF BIBLICAL, THEOLOGICAL, AND ECCLESI- 
ASTICAL LITERATURE, Voi. IJ. now rea dy yor 
delivery by Agents, Royal 8vo. Price per vol., cloth, 
$5; sheep, $6; half morocco, $38 


HARPER'S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE 
REBELLION; the Second and Conciuding Volume. 
Harper’s Pictorial History of the Great Rebellion in 
the United States. By Aurrep Hl. Guernsey and 
HENRY M. ALDEN. Compleie in 2 volumes, with 
nearly one thousand Miustrations. Quarto, cloth, $6 
each; or, in 1 volume, cloth, bevelicd, $12; hii 
morocco, $14, 


THE OPIUM HABIT. 


us uggestions as to one Opium Habit, 


Remedy. 12mo, cloth, 


PUBLISHED BY 


YORK. 


rANDARD UPON 
OF THE SEASON Mental and Moral Science and 
English Literature, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 
654 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


WORKS 


BROTHERS, 


PROF. PORTER'S MENTAL SCIENCE. 


THE HUMAN INTELLECT; 


with an introduction upon 
Psychology and the 


Human Soul. *rof. Noan 


| —e of Yale College. 1 vol. Svo, nearly 700 
} pages, 
Te y . ry . F the N fork Frening Pi 
BARNES'S NOTES ON THE PSALMS. | passe. ing 
Notes, Critical, Explanatory, and Practical, on the| ‘On the whole, this is the one book in existence from 


Book of Psalms. By ALBERT BARNEs. 
** Notes on the New Testament,” 
dences of Christianity,”’ ete., ete. 
1. now ready. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


Author of 
‘* Lectures on the Evi. | 
In 3 volumes. Vol. 


which, read singly, the student can get a clear idea of psy- 
chology as a science, both in a systematic form and in its 
| history, and of the position and tendencies of each philo- 
| sophical school with relation to it. In this view it is 
wonderful work, embodying an amount of labor frightful 
to imagine—a sustained mental effort, of which, considering 
merely its duration and intensity, few minds in the cow 
” . try are capable, not to mention its superior vigor und com- 
tions necessary for the easy Understanding and Use of | vn onsiveness. It is a fesel = bool > gerne 
the Practical Branches of Navigation and Nautical | PrChensiveness, 3G RACIBATINE OCOR, Lea, For 
Astronomy; with numerous exampies, worked out by | mind that has any taste for this class of studies; 
the American Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac, for 
several Years ahead. 
8vo, cloth, $2 


COMER’S NAVIGATION. Navigation Sim- 
plified. A Manual of Instruction in Navigation as 
practised at Sea. Adapted to the wants of the Sailor. 
Containing all the Tables, Explanations. and Ilustra- 

every 

and will, 

4 : . ana | doubtless, be found interesting by very many to whom the 

Compiled by Gro. N. CouEn. | dogmatic abstractions of Hegel 

of Hamilton, are alike repulsive 

| 


HELPS'S SPANISH CONQUEST. The Span- | 
ish Conquest in America, and its Relation to the His- | 
tory of Slavery and to the Government of Co'onics. By 
ArTuUR HELPs. Completein4volumes. Vol. 1). just | 


and the fragmentary hi 


” 


nis 





WILL BE PUBLISHED IMMEDIATELY: 


PRES. HOPKINS’S MORAL SCIENCE. 


Published. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. {LOVE AS A LAW. A Treatise on Moral Science Dy 
} Mark Hoerkins. D.D.. LLD., President of Williams 
: , — ror | College 1. 12m BO 
HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVEL-| ©!sée tT vol mo. 31 
LERS IN EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide| A new discussion of the cround of obligation is here 


through France, Belgium, Ho!land, Germany, Austria, 
Italy, “Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzerland. Ty- 
rol, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland. Witha Railroad Map corrected up to 
1868. By W. Pemproker Ferriper. Seventh Year. 
Large 1: a0, icather, pocket-book form, $7 50. 


given by Dr. Hopkins, and the work a 
previous treatise upon Moral in containing a prac- 
tical part, fitting it for use as a text-book 


so differs from his 


Science 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. By Prof. H. N. Day, of New Haven, 


HARPER’S PHRASE BOOK; or, Hand-Book 
of Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
and Italian. on a New and Improved Method. Intend- 
ed to accompany ‘“‘Harper’s Hand-Book for Trave!- 
lers.” ’, PEMBROKE Fetringe. Assisted by | 
Professors of Heideiburg University. With concise 
and explicit Rules for the Pronunciation of the differ- 
ent Languages. Square 4to, flexible cloth, $1 50. 


1 vol, 12mo, uniform with * Day 


y's Logic,” * Art of Dis- 
course,” and ** Art of Composition.” 25 


” 
$2 25. 


The distinguishing characteristic of this text-book is 
| that it directs the study to literature itself as a aire not 
to authorship, not to history, not to criticism. Selections 
| are given and analyzed, thus making the book a practical 
guide toa study which is constantly attracting more ear 
nest attention. 





THE NEW NOVELS JUST READY: 


DR. BUSHNELL’S NEW BOOK. 
MORAL USES OF DARK THINGS, 
NELL.D.D. Uniform with 


and the Supernatural.”’ 
vol. 12mo, $2 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM: 
By the Author of ** John Halifax.” 
paper, $1; cloth, $1 50. 


THE GORDIAN KNOT. By Sumtey Brooks. 
8vo, paper, 50 cents. 


By Horace Busu- 
The New Life,”* * Nature 
New York. “Work and Play,” ete. One 
These essays cover a wide range of topics under the gen- 
eral subject to which they are devoted. and all are distin- 
| guished by that originality and vicor which have secured 
j See their author the foremost position among American 
writers and thinkers, 


A Love Story. 
Illustrations. 8vo, 


DR. BUSHNELL’S WORKS, 


THE MOONSTONE. By Wiixte Cotiriys, lt wera ys sa oe Calton Bindings 
esteations, Gre. doth. O28: peoer. 08 Bt. is ONS FOR THE NEW LIFE - + 9200 
Minctentions.. Gra, doth, G2; paper, Gt Ht |NAT URE AND THE SUPERN aroma, © - SG 
>) f STQHS > PRIS 7S “an | CARIOUS SACRIFICE - - - - - 33 

THE BRAMLEIGHS OF BISHOT S POLLY. | (agistiaAN NURTURE - - 1 2 fol 3m 
By Cuarves Lever. vo, paper, 50 cents. CHARACTER OF JESUS- - - - - - 10 

WORK AND PLA - - - - - 2 00 

MILDRED. By Grorerana M. CRark, 8yo, CHRIST AND lils SALVATION - - - - 20 
a, Sse ALSO JUST READY: 

THE DOWER HOUSE. By Annie Tuomas. CLEVELAND'S LYRA SACRA AMERICANA, Cloth im 
Ove, paper, 5S cents. sEAMAN'S PROGRESS OF "NATIONS (Second - 

Series) - 250 

DEAD-SEA FRUIT. By Miss M. E. Brappon. — ADVENTU RES IN SOUTH AMERK ‘A, con 

Wi strations. Syo, . ts. ustrate oo. a 
Paar; Ae ee aoe | COOLEY'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 149 Mus- 
- “YR 3 - trations - - - - - - - - - 50 

LOVE OR MARRIAGE? By Witutam BLack. DALGLEISH’S GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS - — 95 
8vo, paper, 50 cents. 

NEW EDITIONS OF 

A LOST NAME. By J. 8S. LE Fanv. 8vo “WIITNEY'S LANGUAGE AND ITS STUDY, with 

paper, 50 cents. Analysis - 2 50 
DR. ADAMS'S TIANKSGIVING - 2 00 

JEANIE’S QUIET LIFE. 8vo, paper, 50 TRENCH'S ENGLISH, PAST AND PRESENT - 1 50 

cents, P Any of these books sent by mail, post-paid, upon receipt 


of the price. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 
4 Broadway, New York, 


*,* Harprr & Broruers will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage paid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. | 
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A NEW ‘MAGAZINE. 


C000 WORDS F 


EDITED BY DR. NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 


PROSPECTUS. 


“ The child is father of the man.”"—-WorpDsWorTH. 


Is it not the fact that childhood is a paradise we all pass 
through with light and rapid steps; that we love to look 
upon it, however far away we may be; that we gladly 
turn towards the fresh air that is breathed there, associat- 
ing ourselves with the impressions of that age, so as once 
more to become, for a brief while, children—that is, the 
first among the happy ? 

And if it is also true that there is scarce more at- 
tractive reading for any age than a good Child's Book sup- 
plies, then surely those who in their maturity enjoy chil 
dren’s books need not blush for their innocent taste. or 
pretend that they only read these works in the interest of 
their children, or the children of others, In good sooth, a 
child’s book may be a great as weli as beautiful work, and 
deserve a place of honor in our libraries. 

It is with these convictions that ** Good Words for the 
Young” is undertaken, It will aim at being such as the 
child can thoroughly enjoy by itself, such as the grown 
person can also enjoy, and, above all, such as the two can 
enjoy together. It will be issued once a month as a sort 
of supplement to *‘Good Words.” But while it will thus 
appeal specially to the readers of *‘Good Words” (by all 
of whom it is expected to be * taken in **—the children re- 
gularly getting their ‘*‘Good Words” as well as the elders), 
it will, of course, be complete in itself, and, it is hoped, 
wiil gather round it a large constituency of its own. 


Who are to be the writers of ‘‘Good Words for the 
Young”? 
The following are among the principal : 


The author of Stortes To.p To a CHILD. 
The author of Toe Waren-Bastzes, 

The author of Tug GoLtp THreap. 

The author of DEALINGs WITH THE FArRres, 
The author of Pozms WRITTEN FoR A CHILD. 
The author of Taz Ueity Duck.Line. 

The author of Liturevut LEVEE. 

The author of Jon HALirax. 

The author of Tae Postman’s Bae, 

The author of Tag Maerc Mirror. 


And it will be beautifully filustrated, as can well be un- 
derstood when we mention the names of the artists: 


G. J. Pinwell, 

A.B. Houghton, 

J. Gordon Thomson, 
W. Small, 

J. Wolf. 

What more can a Prospectus do to recommend ‘“‘ Good 
Words for the Young”? Nothing. It must, after all, be 
its own recommendation ; and we therefore end by asking 
parents and others to please look for Part I. of 


GOOD WORDS FOR THE YOUNG, 


Arthur Hughes, 
John Pettie, 
Robert Barnes, 
J. B. Zwecker, 
J. Mahoney, 


TWeENTY-riveE Cents MONTHLY. ILLUSTRATED. 


ALEXANDER STRAHAN & CO., LONDON; 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


SPECIAL AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


FIRST CLASS--FARE ONE 


BEING 

ROUTLEDCE’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL FOR 
EDITED BY EDMUND ROUTLEDGE, 

FULL OF ILLUSTRATIONS AND STOR 


rcher, Sidney Daryl. 
red. B rd, Hi S. Escott, 
uinily Bond W. W. Fenn, 
F.C Burnand, Andrew Halliday, 
A. W. Cooper, John Hollingshead, 
Gordon Thomson, 


The Nation. 
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OR THE YOUNG. 


READY TO-DAY: 
PART I. 


oF 


GOOD WORDS 


FOR THE 


YOUNG. 


CONTENTS: 


1. Jests in Earnest. 
1. Madam How and Lady Why. 
By Cares Kinestey, Author of ** The Water-Babies.” 


2. King George’s Middy. 
Chapters I., I., LT. 
By Wiitu1am Gripert, Author of **The Magic Mirror.” 


3. Lonely Jane. 
By CHARLES CAMDEN. 


4. Cockie Lockie’s Adventure. 
1. His Journey to Seacod Land. 
By Norman Macrzop, D.D., Author of “The Gold 
Thread.” 


5. Johnny’s Opinion of Himself. 
By the Author of ** John Halifax.” 


6. Tumbiedown Towers. 
By MatruEew Browne, Author of * Lilliput Levee.” 


7. At the Back of the North Wind. 
By GrorGE MACDONALD, Author of ** Dealings with the 
Fairies.” 
8. Child-World. 
By One of the Authors of ‘‘ Poems Written for a Child.” 
1. My Pony. 
2. My Little Boats. 
8. Old Mother Tabbyskins. 
4, The Robin’s Advice. 
5. Freddy’s Kiss. 
9. The Bear of the Beech-Wood. 
By the Author of ** Hester Kirton.” 


10. A Leaf out of Milly’s Book. 
By the Author of ** Nobody’s Dog.” 
1t. Fairy Land. 
By One of the Authors of ‘‘ Poems written for a Child.” 

1. The Fairy’ 's Nest 
2. The Fairy’s Wedding. 
8. The Fairy Band. 
4. The Fairy and the Bee: a Doleful Tragedy. 


12. Finding when not Expecting. 

The Greek Shepherd—The Indian Fakeer—The Negro 
Servant. 
By Norman Macreop, DD. 

With Fifty Mlustrations, engraved by Dalziel Brothers, 
from designs by Arthur Hughes, Wolf, Zwecker, Pinwell, 
Houghton, Gilbert, Riviére, Barnard, Wigand, Fraser, 
Sulman, Brewtnall, Dalziel, and Norman Macleod. 


416 BROOME ST., NEW YORK, 


SHILLING (FIFTY CENTS). 





i(sé6s. 
| 


IES BY 


George Augustus Sala, 
William Sawyer, } 
Clement Scott. 

J. G. Staniland, | 
Ashby Sterry, | 


Mrs. Lynn Linton, 
Charles Mathews, 
Thomas Miller, 

J. A. Pasquier, 
Charles H. Ross, 
T. B. Wirgman. 


NEW BOOKS 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE 


BY 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
LONDON, 
AND 416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. 


I. 
In royal 8vo, cloth, 774 pages, price $7. 


ROUTLEDGE’S NATURAL HISTORY OF 
MAN. Vol. I. Africa. Being an Account of the 
Manners and Customs of the Uncivilized Races of 
Man. By the Rey. J. G. Wood, M.A., F.L.S. With 
new designs by Angas, Danby, Wolf, Zweeker, and 
others, engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. 


IT. 
In crown Svo, cloth, ae ae toned paper, 920 pages, 


POET’S CORNER. A Manual for Students 
in English Poetry. With Biographical Sketches of the 
Authors. By J.C. M. eH 


In demy 8vo, 904 pages, cloth, fall gilt and gilt edges, $4. 

THE BROADWAY ANNUAL. A Miscell: ny 
of Original Literature in Prose and Verse. With 
twenty-seven ee 


In 12mo, p: onsen, “price 59 cents. 


| THE OCCUPATIONS or a RETIRED LIFE. 


By Edward Garrett. — in a large, clear type. 
eoser, price $1. 
THE SEABOARD. PARISH. A Sequel to 
“Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood.” Printed in a 
large, clear type. 


In crown $vo, cloth, 684 pages profusely illustrated, price 
TEN THOUSAND WONDERFUL THIN 


Comprising whatever is Marvellous and Rare. rea 
Eccentric, and Extraordinary, in all Age es and Nations. 
Edited by Edmund I — King, 


12mo, cloth, * price 
A HISTORY. OF WONDE Ue PUL INVEN- 
TIONS. From the Mariner’s Compass to the Electric 
Telegraph Cable. By John Timbs, Illustrated with 
humerous wood —— 


In 12mo, cloth. ‘price $1 50 
TIIE FRESH AND SALT WATER AQUA- 
RIUM. By the Rev. J. G. Wood. M.A., F.L.S., Author 
of “The Common Objects of the Country and Sea- 
Shore,” etc. With ee colored illustrations, 


Tn 12mo, cloth, price $1 25 
A HAND-BOOK OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. Part I.. Prose and Dramatic Writers. Part 
IL., Poets. By William _— Larkins. 


In 8vo, cloth, price $3. 
STUDIES OF SHAKSPERE. By Charles 
Knight, Editor of ** Half-Hours with the Best Authors,” 
etc. 


XI. 

n crown &vo. cloth, price $3. 

HALF- HOURS WITH THE BEST LET- 
TER-WRITERS AND AUTOBIOGRAPHERS. Form- 
ing a Collection of Memoirs and Anecdotes of Eminent 
Persons. By Charles Beam 


In 12mo, cloth, ‘price $2 50. 
THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; 
and Marvels. By ree 1 oe gts 


or, Mirth 


n crown 8vo, “cloth, price $1 


ANNALS ‘OF A QUIET NEIGHBORHOOD, 
By George Macdonald, LL.D., Author of ‘* Unspoken 
Sermons,” etc. 


In 2 vols, crown eve 0, cloth, price $5 
THE WIZ ARD OF THE MOUNTAIN. By 
William Gilbert, Author a ‘Dr. Austin’s Guest.”’ 


n crown 8vo, ‘loth, price $2. 
| ORVILLE COLLEGE. By Mrs. Henry Wood, 
Author of “ East — “The Channings, * ete. 


In 12mo, cloth. price $1 30: * cloth, gilt edges, $1 75. 

A FRENCH COUNTRY FAMILY. By Ma- 
dame De Witt, née Guizot. Translated by the Author 
of ** John Halifax, — ma 


In 12mo, cloth, orion | $1 50; paper, 75 cents. 
ON “ECCE HOMO.” By the Right Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone. 


xvii. 
own Svo, cloth, price $1 7 


STU DIES’ "OF CHARACTER FROM THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. By Thomas Guthrie, D.D., E.i- 
tor of * The Sunday Magazine.” 

* Any of the above works will be sent by mail, post- 
oak on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 
416 Broome Street, New York. 
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MRS. JENKIN’S NOVELS. 


“Novels worth reading.”’— Nation. 


* Every page tells; there is no book-making about it. no 
attempt to fill chapters with appropriate affections. Each 
sentence is written carefully; and the result is that we 
have a real work of art, such as the weary critic has seldom 
the pleasure of meeting with.”"—London Reader, 

“After opening the pretty volume of this story (A 
Psyche of To-Day’) we did what a newspaper reviewer 
rarely finds time to do with a book to be ‘noticed,’ read it 
through without stopping, from title-page to fini. . . . 
It is a book to be welcomed in any home.”—. Y. TZimee. 

. “The writer’s method of composition, so bright, 
crisp. and suggestive. adds greatly to the effect of her wit, 
observation, and sentiment.” — Hoston Transcript. 


READY THIS WEEK: 
MADAME DE BEAUPRE. 16mo, cloth, $1 25. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 


A PSYCHE OF TO-DAY. 16mo. cloth, $1 25. 
WHO BREAKS—PAYS. 16mo. cloth, $1 25. 
SKIRMISHING. 16mo, cloth. $1 25. 

*,* The set will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of $4 50. 


TAINE. 


“One of the most powerful writers of the day—to our 
own taste, indeed, the most powerful—the writer of all 
others who throws over the reader's faculties, for the 
time, the most irresistible spell, and against whose influ- 
ence, consequently, the mental reaction is most violent and 
salutary. . . . One feels at moments as if before this 
writer there had been no critics, no travellers, observers, 
or esthetic inquisitors.’*— Nation. 

** Noone who has studied art, or speculated on history, or 
cultivated a love for the beautiful or allegiance to the true, 
can help finding rare instruction and delight in Taine’s 

Italy.’ °"—oston Transcript. 

“M. Taine studies its (Italy’s) art from its history, and 
not its history from its art, as Mr. Ruskin docs, for exam- 
ple; and we think he has by far the clearer idea of the 
time, its people and its works.”"— Atlantic Monthly. 











Just REapy: 


THE IDEAL IN ART. Translated by John 
Durand. 16mo, $1 50. 





In RapPip PREPARATION: 
A New Edition of TAINE’S ITALY, ROME, 
AND NAPLES. Translated by John Durand. Cor- 
rected and enlarged by a full index. 8vo, $2 50. 


THE ANNALS OF RURAL BENCAL. 
By W. W. Hunter, B.A., M.R.A.S, 


First American from the second English edition. 8vo, 
cloth, $4. 


“Written with the insight of Colonel Tod and the re- 
search of Mr. Duff. in prose almost as good as that of M:- 
Froude. . . . If Mr. Hunter does not ultimately com- 
- recognition from the world as an historian of the very 

rst class—of the class to which not a score of Englishmen 
have ever belonged—we entirely mistake our trade, . 
Dry annals made as saterenting as a novel. We most cor- 
dially counsel Mr. Hunter. of whom. it is needful to re- 

t, the writer never heard before, to continue the career 

e has chalked out for himself.”°—Specta‘or, 

. . . “ The picture of the great famine of 1769, which 
did so much towards ruining the native Bengal aristocracy, 
is worthy of Thucydides ; and the two chapters about the 
Indian aborigines. especially about the Santals. who as- 
tonished us £0 much in 1255, form a pleasing monograph. 
from which the reader may learn more about the origin of 
caste and the relations of the Aryan and Turanian lan- 
gusges. and the connection between Buddhism and Hindu- 

, than from a score of the old-fashioned ‘ authorities.’ ” 
—Imperial Review, 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, Publishers, 
oes -451 Broome Street, New York 
JUST READY: 


“‘Handy-Volume_ Series.” 


THE TALLANTS OF BARTON. 
A Novel. By Joserpu Harron. 
price $1 25. 





A New 


Square 16mo, cloth, 





MOUNTAIN ADVENTURES, 
In the various countries of the world. Selected from the 
narratives of celebrated travellers, With 37 plates. 
1 vol. 12mo, cloth, price $2 50. 
This book will be an excellent gift for a boy, though not 
intended exclusively for that purpose, it being of gener: ; 
interest to all classes of readers. 


Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the pub- 
lishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 








J. B. LIPPINCOTT & Co.'s 
Holiday Books. 


THE HISTORY OF ART. By Professor Wil- 
helm Lubke. Translated by F. E. Bunnett, translator 
of Grimm's “ Life of Michael Angelo,” ete. With 415 
illustrations. Two volumes imperial 8vo, beautifully 
printed with old-face type on toned paper, and hand_ 
somely bound in cloth, $21. 


BOOK OF ELEGANT EXTRACTS. With over 
seventy illustrations by eminent artists. Superfine 
paper. Within red lines. 4to, extra cloth, $4. 


THE ALBUM OF LANGUAGE. Illustrated 
by the Lord’s Prayer in one hundred languages. By 
G. Naphegyi, M.D., A.M., etc. 1 vol. 4to, superbly 
illuminated, cloth gilt, $20. 


It may also be tound in imitation morocco, or in real 
morocco, elegant style. 


A FEW FRIENDS, AND HOW THEY 
AMUSED THEMSELVES. A Talc in Nine Chapters, 
containing descriptions of Twenty Pastimes and 
Games, and a Fancy-dress Party. By M. E. Dodge, 
author of *‘ Hans Brinker’ and the ‘Irvington Sto- 
ries.” 12mo, fine cloth, $1 25. 


THOUGHTS ON THE SERVICES. By Rt. 
Rev. Cleveland Coxe, D.D. New edition. 12mo, 
tinted paper, fine cloth extra, gilt, $1 75. 


ART AND SONG. Illustrated by Painters and 
Poets, with a selection of the choicest poems in the 
English language; embellished with steel engravings 
of rare beauty, from drawings by D. Roberts, R.A. ; 
J. M. W. Turner. R.A. ; T. Stothard, R.A.; W. Collins, 
R.A.; T. Goodall. and other eminent artists. 4to, ele- 
gant cloth, $14; walnut inlaid, $18. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 


Everett's Orations. 


8vo, cloth, $3. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Orations and Speeches in this volume were all de- 


livered subsequent to July, 1858, with one exception. The 


Address on the 
‘“*CHARACTER OF WASHINGTON” 
and that entitled 


“FRANKLIN, THE BOSTON BOY,” 
and the 


* CAUSES AND CONDUCT OF THE WAR,” 
appear in type for the first time, 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO,, 
PUBLISHERS, 


110 Washington Street, Boston. 
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READY SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 21: 


EUROPE ILLUSTRATED. 


SKETCHES ABROAD WITH PEN AND PENCIL. By 
Felix O. C. Dartey. With eighty-five illustrations on 
wood. In 1 volume dto, price $3 50; cloth, gilt, $4. 





List of Ulustrations. 


English soldiers playing cards —Departure—The Abbé — 
Chester—Phanix Tower—The way we saw England—The 
Tomb of a Crusader— The Block and Axe in the Tower— 
Effigy of Henry IV. in the Tower~— English Policeman on 


| Duty—Street Minstrels in London ~- Anne Hathaway's Cot- 


—Kenilworth Abbey— Armor in Warwick Castle— 
- r Sir Jobn *—Font in the Chapel at Haddon Hall- 
Norman Staircase—Tomb of the Black Prince in Canter- 
bury Cathedral -Gendarme— Encounter with the Minute 
Foreigner— Mounted Gendarme — Bonnivard— Swiss Shrine 
-- * Hair-erecting Process **— Swiss Peasant—Taking Leavo 
of my ** Apple on Four Sticks *’— ** Doing’ the A} Swiss 
Chalet—Swiss Peasant—Goat— Priest in the Cathedral at 
Munich — Peasants in the Chapel— Sketch from the window 
of the Hotel- Near Ragatz—Jungifrau and Executioner 
Peasants in * Their very Peculiar Best’ ~ Railway Official 
—Towers on the Wall of Nuremburg~ Figure of the Ma- 
donna on the Public Fountain—Market Women at Heidel- 
berg-a Nurse at Baden-Baden—Dutch Fishermen 
Putting in the Fine Touches- The Statue of Rubens 
—Jolly Dutchmen—The Artist without Hands~ Peasant 
—Market Women at Antwerp—Fish Women at the 
Hague--My Imaginary Nurse—Bulwer- Shepherd-—In the 
Street at Nice—Enteri a Town on the Cor- 
niche Road—On the Corniche Road—A Friar—Struggle 
for a Dip—Italian Peasants~The ** Double Beggar Boy 
and Censer— The Lazy Neapolitan—On the Molo at Naples 
—Pathetic Strains—Trained Dogs Scene in Front of the 
Hotel - Skull of the Faithful Soldier -Italian Shepherd | 
Turnip Boy—Capuchin—A “Rising Man—Hunter on 
Horseback—Wayside Shrine—Models at Rome-At the 
Fountain —Beppa — The ** Gentleman on the Wall *—Guard- 
ing the Flocks—Guliono de Medici— Devotion— Gondola — 

Canal in Venice—Venetian Water-Carrier— Melancholy 
Waiter—Peasants going to their Work 


HURD & HOUCHTON, 
PUBLISHERS, 
459 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK; 
Riverside Press, Cambridge, Mass 
*,* For sale by all Booksellers, and sent by mail, postage 
paid, on receipt of price. 
TO BOOK COLLECTORS. 
J. W. Bovron invites the attention of Book-buyers to 
his very extensive collection of 
CHOICE IMPORTED BOOKS, 
embracing all classes of Literature, and particularly Su- 
PERBLY ILLUSTRATED and Finer Arr Works, Htstory 
and Brograpuy, Voyages and TRAVELS, PorTry and the 
Drama, NATURAL History, STANDARD and MISCELLANE- 
ous Works, Earty Printrep Books, ILLUMINATED Mis- 
SALS, etc. 
Priced Cataloques gratis on applicatior 
Entire Libraries purchased for cash. 


J. W. BOUTON, 416 Broome Street. New York. 


L. W. SCHMIDT, 
CERMAN BOOKSELLER, 
24 BarRcLAY STREET, NEw YORK, 


{mports regularly all the leading Foreign Publications, 
including Periodicals, 


Foreign works noticed in the Nation kept constantly on 
hand or procured to order, 


QLAVE SONGS OF THE UNITED STATES 
b A Unique Collection of Original Melodies—words and 
music— obtained among the negroes of the South ; preceded 
by an account of these Songs. and an Essay on the Negro 
Dialect. as observed at Port Royal. by Prof. W. F. Allen, of 
the University of Wisconsin. Cloth, 8vo, price $1 50. 
CRITICAL AND SOCIAL ESSAYS. Reprinted 
from the Nation, and supplying in some measure the 
first two volumes of that paper, which are now obtainable 
only with difficulty. Cloth. 12mo, price $1 5). 
PoLy DORI VERGILIi DE RERUM INVEN- 
TORIBUS, The last publication of the Agathynian 
Club. Superbly printed, paper cover, Svo, price $3. 
Sent post-paid on receipt of price. Address PUBLISHER, 
Box 6732. New York City. 


S.A. FARRAND’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
1400 Broadway, corner Thirty-ninth Street. 
Number of pupils limited. 

This school is so organized that each boy receives all the 
personal attention he may need, Time enough is given to 
explain the difficulties each scholar meets with, and great 
pains are taken to teach him now To stupy. This is done 
so thoroughly that he needs no help at home, 

Individuality, instead of being repressed, is appreciated, 
and elucated aright. 
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UNION ADAMS, 


BROADWAY, 


637 NEW YORK, 


| 


IMPORTER OF | 
MEN’S FINE FURNISHING COODS, | 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Fine Dress Shirts, 
Collars, and Cuffs. 


691 


The Nation. 


[Nov. 26, 1868 








BENEDICT BROTHERS 
(KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME), 


BROADWAY, NEAR FourtH STREET 


NEW YORK. 


Agents for the American ‘‘ Waltham * Watch. Importers 
and Manufacturers of Fine Watches, Diamonds, Chains, 


| Jewellery, and solid ** Sterling *’ Silver-Ware. 


Our Gold Chain is of the best quality, and we sell at the 


| lowest price, quality considered. 


Every article of Silver Ware has Benepict BROTHERS | 
stamped upon it, and is guaranteed to be equal to English | 
manufacture. 

WATCHES --not only of the celebrated American 


| ** Waltham *’ Watch Company, but the finest of European 


Orders by mail receive prompt attention. 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO... 


479 BROADWAY, 


Four doors below Broome Street, j 


OFFER A LARGE STOCK OF ! 


CHINA, CLASS, CUTLERY, | 


ETC., 


SILVER-PLATED GOODS 
FROM THE MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 


PARISIAN GRANITE CHINA, BRONZES, 
FANCY GOODS, 


ETC., ETC., 
ALL AT VERY Low PRICES. 


AMERICAN SILKS _ 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Cheney Brothers. 


MACHINE TWIST, 
SEWINC SILK, 
TRAMS AND ORCANZINES, 
FINE ORGANZINES FOR SILK MIXTURE CASSI- 
MERES. 


my 


FOULARDS AND FLORENTINES, 
PONGEE HANDKERCHIEFS, 
SILK WARP POPLINS, 
SILK DRESS GOODS, 
BELT RIBBONS. 


Silks for Special Purposes to Order. 


AGENTS: 


EDWARD H. ARNOLD & SON, 
102 Franklin Street, New York. 


CHENEY & MILLIKEN, 
4 Otis Street, Boston. 


LEONARD BAKER & CO., 
210 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CHASE, STEWART & CO., 


10 and 12 German Street, Baltimore. 


ARCHER & PANCOAST M’F’CG co., 


Manufacturers of 


CAS FIXTURES, 


COAL-OIL LAMPS, CHANDELIERS, Etc., 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
Manufactory and Warerooms, 
13 Mercer Street, N. Y. 
COLGATE & CO.’S 
FRAGRANT TOILET SOAPS. 


A variety of kinds of superior excel- 
lence, for sale by first-class druggists 
and family grocers, and by all deal- 
ers in fancy articles, 


9, 11 





manufacture, 

Watches for Timing Horses, Watches that Wind and Set 
without a Key, the celebrated Nardin Watch, and a Watch 
made especially for us, in Europe, which has the name of | 
Benepict Brorsers upon it--a Perrect TiwE-KEEPER. 

*,* Very special attention is given to Repairing and | 
Cleaning Watches. 


Note.—We have reduced the price of the American 
** Waltham Watch below the List Price of the Company. 

Should you desire anything in our line, we will answer | 
any enquiries by letter, giving description, price, etc, 


WATCHES FROM OUR HOUSE ARE IN SOLID 
GOLD OR COIN SILVER CASES ONLY. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
691 Broadway, New York, 


“NEW PATENT PIANOS. | 


RAVEN & BACON 
(Established 1829), 


Warerooms 644 & 646 Broadway, N.Y., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES, WITH THEIR PATENT COMBINA- 
TION SOUNDING-BOARDS. 


Patented August 14, 1866. 

This invention, introduced exclusively into our Pianos, 
is of the greatest advantage to the tone of the instrument, 
as it affects the sounding-board, the very eoul of the Piano, 
and produces thereby a pure liquid tone tly superior in 
q and power to that of the ord ano. The 
sounding-board, released from its connection with the 

o-case, and upon under sounding-boards, is re- 
— from the dity caused by such connection, and its 
v ualit; 


q y . 

Our Pianos are first-class in every respect, and pur- 
chasers will have not only our own guarantee as to their 
quality, but also the tee of the repatation of the in- 
strument, obtained from the experience of our patrons who 
have t them for a gencration. All lovers of this emi- 
nently household instrument, as well as a pas 
to purchase new Pianos, are invited to call examine 
our assortment. 


ALL 


B. T. BABBITT’S 
ARTICLES OF EVERYDAY USE. 


B. T. Bassirr’s LION COFFEE. 

B. T. Bassirt’s Labor-Saving SOAPS. 

B. T. Baserrr’s Celebrated SOAP POWDER, 

B, T. Bassrrr’s SALERATUS, 

B. T. Bassirr’s STAR YEAST POWDER. 
For sale everywhere. 

Ask your grocer for B. T. Baxssirt’s preparations, 
and take no other. I guarantee them to be PURE and 
UNADULTERATED, 

B. T. BABBITT, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington Street, and 
44 West Street, New York. 


HANOVER | 


Fire Insurance Company. 


OFFICE, 45 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


CASH CAPITAL, $400,000. 


Total Assets, July 1, 1863 
Losses Paid since Organization. 


$614,004 47 
$941,059 30 


B. 8. WALCOTT, President. 
I, REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 





insurance Scrip. 


WILLIAM Cc. CILMAN, 


46 Povs Street, New York, 


BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
59 Wa. STREET, 
ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 


FOR USE IN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


WILLIAM C. TOWNSEND, 


Stock, Insurance, and Money Broker, 
70 WeryposszT §Sr., 


PROVIDENCE, Rk. I. 


Russell Sturgis, Jr., 
ARCHITECT, 


57 Broadway, New York. 


Vaux, Withers & Co., 


ARCHITECTS 





LANDSCAPE GARDENER, 


Author of “‘ Country Life,” furnishes plans and advice for 
laying out public and private grounds. Refers to John M. 
Forbes, Nathaniel Thayer, Boston, Mass.; Rufus Water- 
man, Providence, R. I.; Francis G. Shaw, Staten Island; 
R. 8. Fields, Princeton, N. J. 


41 Barristers’ Hall, Boston, Mass. 


Olmsted, Vaux & Co., 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 
The undersigned have associated under the above title 
Of furnishing Designs and superintendence for Buildings 
oO 8 § an endence 
and Grounds and other ‘Architectural and Engineering 
Works, including the Laying-out of Towns, Villages, Parks, 
Cemeteries, and Gardens. 
FRED. LAW OLMSTED, 
CALVERT VAUX. 
110 Broadway, FRED'K C. WITHERS. 
New York, January 1, 1866. 


STAMFORD INSTITUTE FOR BOYS, 


A family school founded 1859. With a limited number, 
special encouragement is given to backward or timi 
pemme. and unusual attention to individual peculiarities. 

ysical culture a specialty, inclu Military Drill, Gym- 
nastics. and Boating. Ample grounds, with buildings and 
appointments es in every respect. Boys fitted for 
College, business, West Point, or Annapolis. Circulars with 
references sent on application. 


W. C. WILLCOX, M.A., Principat, Stamford, Conn. 





HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE, 
AT CLAVERACK, N. Y. 


A first-class Boarding-school for both sexes. Term 
opens December 28, 1868. 


REV. ALONZO FLACK, A.M., Principal. 





CULBERT & CO., 
24 MAIDEN LANE,.NEW YORK. 


POCKET BOOKS, 
TRAVELLING BACS, 
DRESSING CASES, 
CARD CASES 
RUSSIA LEATHER GOODS. 


Writing Desks a Specialty. . 
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